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APRIL, 1900. 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BACKWARD DEAF IN GERMANY:.! 
By Gustav BopENSIEK, BREMEN, GERMANY. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
II. 


I shall now attempt as weil as I can, on the basis of my own 
experience and of information communicated to me, to describe the 
manner of instructing the backward deaf as practiced at present in 
Prussia. To avoid repetitions, I shall first consider the question of 


principles, thus endeavoring to throw light on following details and 


to exclude misunderstandings. 

I wish, first of all, to state what part in the instruction of the 
backward deaf is at present assigned to signs. 

The highest aim of the German school is to place the deaf in 
possession of speech. This aim is an eminently practical one, and 
therein lies its force. But in so far as we teachers in pursuing this 
aim do not, and in view of the task set before us cannot, pay suffi- 
cient attention to the capabilities which may be slumbering or wrest- 
ling for development in our pupils, we offend against one of the 
fundamental laws of pedagogics, which demands the development 
of all the faculties of the pupil. There is no use of denying that the 
few new conceptions of things which we may instil into our pupils 
according to their capability during the first three or five years, are 
hardly worth mentioning; nor do we cover more ground with the 
speech which we have taught them during that period, than they do 
where signs are used. We teachers of the deaf regret this fact, but 
we simply cannot help it without endangering our whole plan of 
instruction, and we console ourselves with the thought that we pos- 
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sess in speech a means which will, at least later on, tend to equalize 


the incongruity that exists between their thoughts as they struggle 
for adequate expression and the artificial way of expressing them 
as it is forced upon them. The weaker our pupils are, the more 
time is required for the never ceasing, intensely fatiguing struggle 
against the immense difficulties involved by our special pedagogy, 
and the less the time and opportunity we have to watch and guide 
from the beginning the entire mental development of the individual 
pupil. Under these circumstances it is little wonder that we meet 
with the utmost extremes, especially in the instruction of the back- 
ward, as may be seen from two examples as follows: 

In the institution at X (outside of Prussia), I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit a class in which the sign-language was not only toler- 
ated, but had been sanctioned unconditionally, and had supreme 
sway. This class had been formed four months before, and con- 
sisted of five pupils, mentally and physically abnormal and of very 
different age, from whom, in spite of ardent efforts, no results worth 
mentioning in mechanical speech and lip-reading had been obtained. 
As the pupils were not suited for any of the regular classes, they 
had been grouped in a special class, and now the attempt was made 
to fan the spark of mental life that was glimmering in them, if, by 
any means, it might become a light, however dim. The means of 
communication between the teacher and her pupils was a queer mix- 
ture of signs for things and signs for words, grammatical forms 
being occasionally pointed out; the whole instruction hinged, as far 
as I could see, on the translating of written language into sign- 
language and vice versa. The teacher told me frankly that she did 
not feel quite equal to her task, and I myself noticed that the connec- 
tion between her and her pupils was broken at times 


and yet it was 
a pleasure to see how these pupils were stimulated in many respects, 
and how, thanks to their motherly friend, their hearts and feelings 
gained in such a manner as would otherwise have been impossible 
for such poor, wretched beings. 

And now the opposite. A teacher in Y (in Prussia), rehearsing 
a short story with pupils who had been six years in the B and C 
classes, soon found that they had forgotten the greater part of the 
story. The rehearsing went on for about an hour, and all this time 
the teacher sat, whenever possible, with foided hands, or even with 
crossed arms, lest he should commit an offense against the power 
that alone can save—the spoken word. And yet he worked with all 
his energy and without sparing himself. The pupils, too, took the 
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greatest pains, especially in mechanical speech, and they articulated 
well; but one thing was wanting: the story did not have real life for 
them; it did not take hold of their feelings; and yet it is only in this 
way that new ideas may become an inalienable and profitable pos- 
session of the soul. 

The use of signs to such an extent as was exhibited in the first 
case, is at present entirely prohibited in all Prussian institutions, but, 
on the other hand, nowhere else in Prussia is that manner of expres- 
sion likely to be so completely ignored as it was by the teacher 
quoted in the second case. A systematic distinction based on prin- 
ciple as to the use of natural signs—officially permitted in the Prus- 
sian institutions for the deaf, as between A classes on the one hand, 
and B and C classes on the other, is not made at all in Prussia. The 
very qualities which render the use of them in any degree necessary, 
whether less or more, in the instruction of the more capable pupils, 
namely, the temperament of the teacher, the character of the in- 
struction, and the degree of perfection attained by the pupil in the 
use of speech, make the use of these expedients an absolute neces- 
sity in the teaching of backwards. As far as pantomime is concerned, 
the method of instruction in the C classes does, therefore, not differ 
essentially; it is only modified because of the third quality above 
mentioned, which necessitates the more frequent and larger applica- 
tion of mimics and gestures, so that, as a matter of course, actual 
representations of situations are frequently resorted to. 

Now, I have to show how speech fares in the instruction of 
backwards, as practiced at present. 

From what has been stated before, it follows that speech must 
be the aim of instruction in all C and D classes, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is the progress of the deaf in speech which in all Prussian 
institutions finally determines the possibilities and limitations of his 
education. To put it negatively: if a pupil is incapable of acquiring 
speech, it is not considered worth while to advance him by means of 
sign-language. In all the fundamental questions relative to the edu- 
cation of the deaf, the Prussian school has not deviated by a hair’s 
breadth from the resolutions of that famous convention of teachers 
of the deaf in the year 1880. Now the convention at Milan did not 
only vigorously fight the “langue des signes” of the Abbé de l’Epée, 
but it positively demanded “the methode orale pure;” a demand 
which even the Prussian institutions would or could not live up to 
with regard to the instruction of the backward. 
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I have known C pupils who spoke well, others who did so satis- 
factorily, still others who could only be understood with difficulty, 
while with some speaking was a mere stammering or lifeless vocal- 
izing, and some finally were perfectly mute. Poor articulation or 
total incapacity for mechanical speech was by no means always the 
result of obvious or traceable defects and disturbances in the organs 
of speech of the pupils. In the Prussian institution at X, there hap. 
pened to be a class the pupils of which, like those of the above men- 
tioned class, conducted after the manner of Abbé de l’Epée, were 
utterly mute, and still with one exception all possessed unimpaired 
organs of speech. The teacher spoke and the pupils read from his 
lips, the answers being given in writing. The course of dictation 
proper having already been finished, the pupils were able to under- 
stand short, simple sentences and to answer questions with assur- 
ance, if they were distinctly articulated and appropriate to their 
standard of speech. Two of them, moreover, were able to imitate 
vowels, to be sure without sound, but vet in such a manner that the 
teacher now and then was able to make out an answer. 

[ have never seen a class in which both the receiving and the 
reproducing of speech was done by writing alone without the help 
of lip-reading, nor does at the present time, within my knowledge, 
any such class exist at any of the Prussian institutions, but I have 
been told by different parties that a pure writing method has some- 
times been successfully employed with individual pupils. 

According to our plan of instruction: “Speech is to be the funda- 
mental form of thinking for the deaf. He must therefore learn to 
express his thoughts intelligently by speech and by writing, and to 
understand spoken and written communications.” Consequently a 
deaf pupil who is entirely insufficient either in articulation or in 
written language is dismissed, for our institutions are schools and 
not asylums. As the deaf-mute proper, with very few exceptions, 
finds it far more difficult to master mechanical speech than mechan- 
ical writing, their fate depended until now above all on their capa- 
bility, by sight or by touch, to apprehend and to conceive the various 
manifestations which accompany articulation. Now, I cannot help 
thinking that a number of those pupils who, during the last twenty 
vears previous to the reorganization, were dismissed from the insti- 
tutions at Osnabrtick and Hildesheim on account of their insuff- 
ciency in speech, would not have been sent away without any im- 
provement whatsoever from a school conducted on different princi- 
ples. In X and Y I counted nineteen pupils, who either could not 
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speak at all, or were just able to imitate speech. If I deduct from 
this number the five pupils of the class where signs are taught and 
in which the instruction of articulation is only of secondary impor- 
tance, there still remain fourteen, who could not have stayed longer 
than two years in Osnabriick or Hildesheim. Accordingly, the above 
quoted regulation of our plan of instruction should no longer be 
binding as far as our backward pupils are concerned, for our organ- 
ization is meant to be above all a blessing for “the poor in spirit.” 

If, as a matter of fact, speech is not the condition sine qua non 
of the instruction of C pupils, which position does it hold, then, in 
the practice of today? The answer is: Acquisition of articulation 
is the aim at first incessantly pursued in the interest of every child 
entering our schools. If, for reasons not to be discussed at present, 
the results in articulation, notwithstanding the greatest energy and 
perseverance on the part of the teacher, are so insignificant as to be 
entirely out of proportion to the time and pains bestowed upon it, 
we deviate, little by little, from the law of the pure oral method and 
end by abandoning speech altogether. 

In connection with this, I wish to remark: 

1. Theoretically it is entirely a matter of indifference if the deaf 
pupil speak poorly or well in the opinion of hearing people; if only 
each element of articulation awakens in him a correspondent spe- 
cific perception of its meaning in speech, he is able to acquire 
speech in speaking, and finally to think in speech. One need only 
bear this in mind in order to fully understand and approve of the 
strict adherence to the German method even in the instruction of 
those backward pupils whose articulation is poor. 

2. Notwithstanding the fact that some pupils will never be able 
to complete the whole course of articulation, speech is constantly 
practiced with them, because it renders valuable service in pro- 
moting quickness of lip-reading. The optical concomitant mani- 
festations of articulated speech are so insignificant, imperfect, and 
indistinct that by them alone no human being could ever hope to 
learn speech; the teacher, therefore, in order to enable his pupil to 
distinguish the optical elements of articulated speech, avails himself 
also of those concomitant manifestations of it which are discernible 
by touch. Accordingly the deaf in reproducing articulated speech 
should apply before a mirror implements of touch to their organs of 
speech, as is usually done during the first stage of the course. But 
it is by continuing this method that gradually the deaf pupil gains 
entirely new elements for his speech, namely: his own sensations of 
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speech. These, as compared with the elements needed for reception, 
have a decided advantage over them, inasmuch as they correspond 
to the written symbols of speech, and may therefore be combined so 
as to form larger or smaller series, not marred by breaks or by 
heterogeneous elements. These sensations of speaking gradually 
enable the pupil acutely to analyze and exactly to localize his own 
movements in speaking, which at first were only conceived by means 
of reflection. From this it follows that, in reading from the lips of 
others, the deaf pupil who can talk is better qualified to observe and 
interpret the delicate, half-concealed movements of the organ of 
speech, than the deaf who cannot talk. 

3. In endeavoring to endow the deaf with speech, which to 
him is an artificial language, we also render his thinking artificial to 
a certain extent. The elements which govern this artificial think- 
ing of the deaf, are determined by the various methods of instruc- 
tion. Thus a deaf person taught by the pure oral method will learn 
to think by sensations of speaking, while another one taught by 
writing only, will learn to think by picturing written words to him- 
self (sensations of writing). But when according to the writing 
method oral reproduction is discarded, while at the same time the 
mode of reception, as exacted by the pure oral method, is insisted 
upon, matters are not quite so simple. Are, in this case, the ele- 
ments which convey the conception of words to the deaf pictures of 
writing, or of lip-reading? To judge from the stress which this 
method lays upon the conception of speech by means of the spoken 
word, one would assume that a deaf pupil thus instructed is bound 
to learn to think through pictures conveyed to him by lip-reading, 
whereas, the pictures obtained by writing are to him only indirect 
signs of language. A little reflection, however, proves this assump- 
tion to be without foundation. 

It is in the very nature of our organism that conditions of 
psychical suspense find a way of relief, which we may observe our- 
selves, and by means of which psychical actions may materialize 
and become accessible to our senses. This fact teaches us that the 
deaf are bound to arrive spontaneously at a sign-language, but it 
also shows us that, under favorable conditions, and to a certain de- 
gree, our spoken language may become to the deaf a “living organic 
activity.” Word pictures gained by lip-reading serve only for re- 
ception ; they lack the relieving power of expressing the inner emo- 
tions of the soul. Accordingly, they can never rank in importance 
for the psychical mechanism of the deaf with the sensations of 
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speech, nor even, if these are wanting, with the sensations of writing, 
which also possess stimulating power. 

There is another point which must be taken into consideration. 
Even with distinct articulation and favorable light, some movements 
in speaking cannot be seen at all. The result is that many words 
which by no means sound alike to the ear, appear to be homo- 
phenous (words that look alike on the lips). Thus, for instance, 
the words “eilen” and “heilen,’ “Brot” (uvular r) and “Boot,” 
produce the same picture for the lip-reader. Such a congruity of 
word pictures is not only caused by the fact that some movements 
are obscured in speaking (being almost invisible), but also by the 
ambiguity of some of the articulations. The pictures of the voiced 
and voiceless sounds are exactly alike, as are also the sounds f and w 
(v in English), and, if pronounced naturally u and ue, o (closed) 
and oe, p and b and m, t and d and n and 1, k and g and ng and ch 
(German). With the decrease of distinguishable elements of speech 
grows the difficulty of combining them in a given series so as to 
form clearly defined characteristic groups (word pictures). In lip- 
reading this is the more important, as the eyes perceive all the ele- 
ments within the same small focus, not side by side, but one after 
the other, not to mention the fact that they cannot read emphasis. 
It is, therefore, natural that for the deaf the individual word-pic- 
tures will often run into each other. In order to demonstrate what 
the deaf perceive, or might perceive, from speech,’ even if it is clearly 
and distinctly articulated, it is only necessary in a given sentence to 
eliminate all the “‘h’’s and the “r’’s (uvular r), to substitute the voiced 
for the voiceless sounds, and vice versa, f for w, oe for o, ue for u, 
and so on, and, finally, to write these pictures of the whole sentence, 
thus mutilated and altered, as one single word, e. g., Inkoedestra- 
ben = In Goethes Dramen, or Fikedesieb == Wie geht es ihm? A 
comparison of the corresponding series of pictures shows how supe- 
rior, with regard to clearness and distinctness, the pictures conveyed 
by writing are to those received by lip-reading. The one drawback 
of the former is their being so much more complicated (compare, for 
instance, the letters ‘‘p’” and “P” [in German], which seem to be so 
intricate to the beginner, with the simple lip-shut), but this disad- 
vantage is offset by the stability of the written forms, which war- 
rants an enormous plus of separate impressions. 

As a means conducive to artificial thinking, written pictures 

_' Unfortunately, we thus far lack experiments in this respect which are 
reliable and not objectionable from a scientific point of view. 
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(i. e., written language) after all appear to be much more appro- 
priate than the movements of articulation as conceived by the eye, 
and consequently for deaf trained by writing and lip-reading the 
pictures gained by lip-reading will only be indirect signs of language, 
and therefore of less importance. This result, though based on 
theory, is of the greatest importance for the practice, for in instruct- 
ing by writing and lip-reading it compels us always to make the 
former the basis, and in endeavoring to give the pupil a second way 
of communicating his thoughts, not to lose sight of the chief aim, 
the acquiring of spoken language. 

Now how much value is attached to writing in the present 
method of teaching the backward? From what has been said, it is 
evident that the graphic symbols of speech cannot have the same 
significance for all categories of C pupils. For an example, I refer 
to the signing class, mentioned on page 92, in which writing held 
a very insignificant place. There the gesture stepping between the 
conception of the object and that of the word, prevented the direct 
association of the two, and consequently rendered thinking by means 
of the elements of speech (in this case graphic pictures) impossible. 
The pupils of that class understood of written language about as 
much as a moderately endowed hearing pupil understands of a for- 
eign language, the grammar of which he has studied insufficiently. 
The very best result gained is awkward and very incorrect trans- 
lating.’ 

Written language had an entirely different significance for the 
pupils of the class mentioned on page 94. They, too, were mute; 
they, too, were expected to accomplish the enormously difficult task 
of differentiating between the infinitely varying groups of the ele- 
ments of writing as produced by word formation. But the teacher 
never made use of gestures as a means of description, and thus the 
pupils were enabled to associate every object directly with its corre- 
sponding term. While the signing class pupils only had a meager 
knowledge of written language, the pupils of the last-named class 
possessed a positive, if modest, amount of knowledge, and, being 
able to apply it, they were far better equipped for intercourse with 
hearing people than their fellow-sufferers in the signing class. 

It was very interesting for me to observe that in the mute classes 
hardly any orthographical mistakes were made, and above all that 





‘I know very well that all these comparisons are not quite to the point, but 
the tertium comparationis lies not in the essence of the one language or the 
other, but in its practical value fcr the deaf or the hearing. 
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there were no stumblers over syllables, as might have been expected. 
As this cannot have been purely accidental, there must be a real 
cause for it. In my opinion, the reason for this is merely the con- 
siderably larger amount of attention that was bestowed on the written 
word. The far greater practice in the reception and reproduction 
of graphic pictures explains to me also the close association between 
the conception of objects and that of words which the pupils possess. 
Innumerable repetitions caused such a distinct and clear conception 
of the word that it could at last be reproduced with a degree of quick- 
ness and assurance that the pupils could use almost their entire 
psychical power to connect it with the conception of the object, and 
in this way association became secured. 

In those C classes, too, where the pupils speak, the written word 
is practiced a great deal more than in the normal classes, although 
not to such an extent as demanded by Gopfert. Preference is given 
to the spoken word, as the form in which language best manifests 
itself, and only if the reception meets with difficulty on the part of 
the children, use of writing is made, and this without further hesita- 
tion, as far as I have observed. For the same reason new words, not 
easily learned by lip-reading, are at first written down. I have only 
known one teacher of the C classes who stuck to the spoken word 
with inflexible consistency. And what was the consequence? Facial 
speech degenerating at times into grimaces, constant intimating of 
articulation by movements of hand and fingers, with the result that a 
regular dactylology grew out of it, and to a great extent the use of 
the sense of touch. Now it may be asked, where in the world are 
hearing people to be found, who would be able or willing to use these 
means in their intercourse with the deaf? Very considerable is also 
the loss of time under which the whole course of instruction 
suffers, if the pure oral method is strictly carried out. How many 
times might not all the children have been able to speak a given word 
if writing had been employed at the right time, and how many times 
might not the teacher have been able to explain its practical applica- 
tion by the use of examples! If a language is only to be acquired 
by constant practice, care is to be taken not to waste a minute’s time 
in fruitless efforts of lip-reading, especially as the time allotted to 
our pupils for their education is scanty enough, considering the high 
aim set before us by the German method. 

I have to mention here also that the capacity of lip-reading is so 
insignificant with most C pupils of the lowest standard, that one can- 
not help asking if the results gained by it justify all the pains and 
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time which it took to acquire them, or if it is not more in the interest 
of these pupils to receive language only by writing.’ 

The principal task of the German school for the deaf is to make 
the deaf capable of intercourse with their hearing fellow beings. In 
determining which of the various means of intercourse is the best, we 
have to take into consideration, first, the reliability, and, second, the 
quickness of each of them respectively. With regard to the first 
point, writing is indisputably superior to the spoken word, and as to 
the second point, the proportion varies with the capacity of the deaf. 
The better endowed pupils no doubt gain considerable time by lip- 
reading. As far as our weaker and weakest pupils are concerned, 
they may perhaps also gain time by the reception of the spoken word 
as long as they are at school, but, as far as I have observed, not later 
on in life. In the school-room the teacher is most of the time seated 
in the front of his pupils, and takes care to place his face in the right 
light; he articulates distinctly and at a suitable rate; the pupils are 
familiar with his articulation, and know how to interpret each of 
those accessory movements of his organ of speech which are so char- 
acteristic of many sounds. The teacher r, on the other hand, knows 
the whole vocabulary of his pupils, and also every grammatical form 
familiar to them, and is thereby enabled to make the most extensive 
use of the power of apperception of his pupils. Who of all the hear- 
ing people with whom the deaf person comes in contact in later life 
knows all these presuppositions necessary for an oral understanding, 
and who is able to respond to them? In my opinion, it is much 
easier for hearing people, in the intercourse with former C and D 
pupils, to learn the use of natural signs than to acquire the methodi- 
cal use of the spoken word as taught in these classes. As the hearing 
soon find out that they can reach an understanding with such deaf 
much surer and quicker by signing than by speech, they decidedly 
prefer the former, and if signing fails, they resort to the reliable 
writing, much rather than to the unreliable spoken word. Why then 
do we attempt to teach even our weakest pupils during the whole 
course to receive language by lip-reading? The German method 
emphasizes more than any other the practical aim of instruction; 


‘The conception of spoken language by sight presupposes not only a cer- 
tain skill, but demands also an extensive and often very complicated amount * 
apperception. The art of lip-reading is, therefore, other things being equal, 1 
direct proportion to the entire mental and linguistic training. 
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would it therefore not be more rational with these low-grade pupils 
entirely to abandon the reception of the spoken word—in other 
words, simply to drop the pure oral method, and to base the entire 
instruction more than ever merely upon writing? How much would 
that contribute to brighten the childhood of these poor, afflicted 
deaf ! 

It is not only in receiving spoken language, but also in repro- 
ducing it, that writing is more frequently resorted to in the C classes 
than in the other classes. 

The teacher of the A class may cause every one of his pupils 
individually to repeat each little particle of speech, in order to make 
sure whether the tiny movement of the mouth, from which the 
spoken word results, has been rightly comprehended by them. The 
teacher of the C class can rarely test his pupils in this way, for there 
are always some among them who either cannot articulate at all, or 
so poorly that even he is often unable to understand them. What 
better way is there for pupils of that kind but to reproduce the 
spoken word by writing? 

One thing more! The capacity of thinking with C and D 
pupils is not only very limited as to depth and extent, but these 
pupils are likewise unable to fix at their own volition their thoughts 
on specific things or subjects; that is, they cannot be attentive. The 
teacher of the backward deaf should therefore take care to limit as 
much as possible the time spent on each lesson, as is the case in 
well-conducted institutions for idiots and in auxiliary schools, where 
it is obligatory to change the subject of the lessons every half or at 
least every three-quarters of an hour. The more difficult the work, 
the sooner fails the strength. As the perception of speech as ex- 
acted from our deaf pupils is in itself fraught with immense diffi- 
culties even for the normal children, it stands to reason that it not 
only wearies the backward, but completely exhausts them. It is 
therefore necessary not only from the pedagogical, but also from 
the purely humane point of view, frequently to interrupt the instruc- 
tion, which is mainly imparted by the very artificial mimicry of the 
mouth, and thus to give the pupils time to recuperate their strength. 
How can this be done better to the purpose, or more profitably to 
the pupils, than by occupying them with writing? 

From the fact that finger spelling is not being used anywhere 
in Prussia within my knowledge, I conclude that no institution so 
far has taken favorably to the Copenhagen method. 
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With regard to the principal questions, we may therefore char- 


acterize the present status of the instruction of the backward deaf in 


the Prussian institutions as follows: 

The practice of today excludes the sign-language even from the 
instruction of the backward, and, adhering as much as possible to 
the pure oral method, it endeavors to endow with speech cven the 
least gifted pupils. 


(To be continued.) 

















HOW A MOTHER EDUCATED HER OWN 
DEAF CHILD. 


{It has been said that the ideal school is the school with one 
pupil. If this be so, then it will be conceded that the ideal condi- 
tions making for the best results in education and culture will be 
found where the school is the child’s own home and where the 
teacher, competent in all respects as such, possesses the added qualli- 
fication of being the child’s own mother. While it is not often that 
we have instances of this ideal combination of the single pupil, the 
home, and the mother-teacher, they have not been heretofore un- 
known,’ and they quite invariably have proven that deaf children, 
in the environment of the home life and with the language of that 
life in constant use about them, may, with sympathetic and intelli- 
gent teaching, reach practically any grade of development and cul- 
ture that would have been attainable for them had they possessed 
the power of hearing. Our readers will, we feel sure, be glad to 
have another instance of this kind of teaching brought to their atten- 
tion, which is done in the following contribution from a mother, 
who in it relates most gracefully and modestly the story of the edu- 
cation of her born-deaf child and the part that she bore in it as her 
teacher. It should be said that the contribution comes in answer to 
a request for it by the Editor, made at the suggestion of Miss Sarah 
Fuller, of Boston, who, writing us upon the subject, gave interesting 
facts that, for the sake of a complete history of the case, we feel 
should have reproduction here. Miss Fuller wrote: “I want to have 
you know about a young deaf lady, whom I met in London last 
July, a Miss Dorothy Wise. She is a gifted artist, and the story of 
her education is one that I think the readers of the Review would 
enjoy. I have her mother’s promise to write an account for publica- 
tion, if you wish it. Mrs. Wise is a cultured lady, and is interested 
in the County Council Schools for the Deaf, and is officially con- 
nected with the direction of them.”’—Epiror oF THE REVIEW. | 


The education of my daughter had been so governed by circum- 
stances, and is so far from the ideal training for a deaf person, that 





: *An account of such an instance is given in the AssocraTION REVIEW, 
Vol. III, No. 5, under the title, “The Home Instruction of a Little Deaf 
Child,” by Mrs. Stella K. White. 
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I should not consider it worth while to record its progress except 
for the assurance that the information may be useful to other 
mothers thrown upon their own resources. 

We had no fears about her until she was two years old. She 
cooed and laughed like any other baby, looked up when I entered 
the room, and was particularly lively and happy; but when she 
reached that age, and still only cooed and laughed, I was afraid she 
must be tongue-tied. The doctor soon settled that point, and, after 
a few minutes’ careful watching, broke to me what the real trouble 
was. He talked about my waiting a while, taking her later to an 
aurist, and so on, and casually remarked, “I suppose you know that 
now the deaf are taught to speak, and to understand by the move- 
ment of the lips.” I did not know; we had no deaf friends, and the 
matter had never interested me; but suddenly, at that one sentence, 
the whole horror of the shock fell away, and a future of infinite 
possibilities opened out. The doctor was kind and sympathizing; 
[ stood by the window looking down the familiar street, but I saw 
all the old objects under the new light required for their interpreta- 
tion to Dorothy, and her education began from the moment she 
skipped out of his doorway. We went slowly, looking at things 
around us; the many stoppages which had seemed to me before a 
vexatious hindrance were now welcome, showing her intense desire 
to see and understand. 

My life was a very busy one. We had a boys’ boarding school, 
in which I helped my husband. I had my four children and a 
large house to attend to, but I soon found that in dealing with 
Dorothy there must be no hurry. Whatever she wanted explained 
must be dwelt upon patiently until it was clear, so that we might 
build upon a good foundation. 

When she was five I sent her to a kindergarten every morning 
to learn games, drawing, modelling, and prompt obedience; also 
regularly to dancing classes. At seven she left the kindergarten 
and I began to face the misery of having to part with her. There 
was no school for the deaf within fifty miles of us, and we could 
not afford a private teacher. At that time trained teachers of the 
deaf were scarce and their salaries very high. I had heard Mr. Ar- 
nold, of Northampton, highly spoken of, so Dorothy and I went to 
visit him. At the end of the second day he delighted me by saying 
I had much better go on with the work I had begun, as she was 
so unusually orderly, obedient, and capable. The only thing now 
wanted was that I should have some technical knowledge. I stayed 
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for a fortnight watching his method of teaching and brought away 
with me books to study at different stages, and Mr. Arnold prom- 
ised that every year he would see her and report if her progress 
was satisfactory. 

So now we began a regular course of work; half an hour a 
day lip-reading ; the same for writing and counting and for needle- 
work. We had a large tray of damp sand and made raised maps, 
first of our garden, then of the streets near by, then of the town, 
the surrounding hills, and so on till we reached whole countries. 
Everything was interesting to both of us. I delighted in discov- 
ering how to give the information; she loved receiving it. But 
above all there was to be no bad temper on either side. I have 
watched many teachers of the deaf in our elementary schools and 
am led to the conclusion that in the early stages this teaching is 
more trying to nerves and temper than any other. It is especially 
so when, instead of being free to give undisturbed attention to it, 
one is subject to the interruptions of a large household. But I had 
one great resource. If there was any trace of impatience, we ran 
into the garden, played a few minutes together, and came back 
quite happy; and if any point seemed very difficult and Dorothy 
could not take it in, I put it aside, and we tried it the first thing the 
next day when we were both fresh and vigorous, and the difficulty 
was always conquered. 

In the first stages of voice production and the combination 
of sounds I kept strictly to Mr. Arnold’s Manual and some manu- 
script notes he lent me. This was the work Dorothy liked the 
least. She saw no practical result to come from ba, bo, etc. One 
morning we got as far as mo-ther. She called it out loudly and 
I jumped up and kissed her. She liked that game, and for the rest 
of the day whenever she called “mother” I came, so she began to 
feel that it was my name, and then suddenly the light dawned. 
After this it was difficult to keep pace with her increasing desire 
for knowledge. We named our family and friends, then, room 
by room, all the articles of daily use. Then she was eager to go 
on to verbs to express her actions. Every day when I led her 
back to the nursery we took also a list of the new words she had 
learned, and if she wanted any of these things she had to ask for 
them. The old way of mumbling and stretching out her hands 
would not do any longer, and this daily practice helped on her 
speech far more than our short lessons. 
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Iler own intelligent questionings led me to think we might 
now begin history, but not book history, the vocabulary was still 
too small for that. I divided a large chart into chronological 
columns, dating from the earliest historical times. The first few 
columns were for five hundred years each, the later ones only for 
centuries, and the dates were plainly marked at the top. As with 
geography, I began with familiar things. Our own town was rich 
in historical interest. I told her stories in very simple words of 
events that happened there, sometimes on the very spots where 
they took place. The next day she had to produce an illustration 
of the story, and soon learned for herself where to look in our 
library for correct costumes and architecture. When this was 
finished we entered the event in the right column on the chart. 
[ know this was a very unmethodical way of teaching history, but 
it appealed to Dorothy. If she saw a castle, a monument, a paint- 
ing, she wanted to know all about it there and then, not to wait till 
it came in its due period, and by means of the chart she managed by 
degrees to get a fair knowledge of the sequence of events. 

We found time for lessons in cooking and dressmaking, and 
she became skillful in both. Her brothers took care that the athietic 
side was not neglected. They made her an excellent tennis player 
and taught her swimming and skating. [ was very anxious that 
she should excel in sports, because she would then hold a good 
place among young people of her own age in spite of her lack of 
conversation. 

Her love of reading has been a great help to me, supplying so 
much information that I had no time to give. We are careful 
about the choice of books. She reads rather slowly and remembers, 
so it is worth while to choose the best. 

When we came to London and had wider opportunities [ sent 
her every spring to the College for the Deaf in Fitzroy Square for a 
course of lessons. We were so accustomed to each other that I 
understood immediately, however faulty her pronunciation might be, 
so it was desirable she should go to other teachers who would 
require a higher standard. She made good progress there, and 
we still keep up the practice of an annual course of lessons, also of 
half an hour’s daily reading. 

[ have left her art education till last, because it has been the 
largest and perhaps the most difficult part of the work. As soon as 
she left the kindergarten she went twice a week to a school of art 
for the usual course of freehand and model drawing. When she 
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had taken first-class certificates in these, and I noticed from her 
illustrations what an excellent idea of form she had, we arranged 
for her to learn modelling. She soon refused to model apples, 
carrots, and the like, and persuaded us to sit for portraits. The 
results were good for a beginner. 

Now she formed a definite plan of taking up sculpture as a 
profession, and her desire was to study in the Royal College of Art 
under Professor Lantéri. We found that to qualify for this she 
must pass in a list of subjects, including anatomy and perspective and 
geometrical drawing. There were excellent classes in the town 
for these subjects, but classes were of no use to her, so somehow we 
must manage to cover them ourselves. When his day’s work 
was done her father taught her perspective ; her younger brother sat 
with her on the garden bank every evening busy with compasses 
and pencils over the geometrical drawing. I bought an artistic 
anatomy book with diagrams, borrowed a box of bones and a skull, 
and devoted half an hour every night to preparing the next day’s 
lesson for Dorothy. I am ashamed when I remember how super- 
ficial this teaching was, but I had no time for more. As now her 
life modelling is said to be extremely good, she must have acquired 
a great deal of anatomical knowledge on her own account. How- 
ever, with our united efforts she passed in these three subjects at 
the first trial and we felt triumphant. 

The work in the sculpture studio was very stimulating. So 
far her studies had chiefly been carried on alone, but here the 
companionship of students considerably in advance of her roused 
her energy and ambition; also she had, for the first time, to make 
her own position without our help. She was fortunate in studying 
under so patient and sympathetic a teacher as Professor Lantéri. 
From the first there seemed to be no difficulty in understanding his 
instructions. 

After five vears’ work she began to think of taking the sculp- 
ture degree. We found that some knowledge of architecture was 
necessary, so we worked together through various books, visited 
museums, and studied London street architecture in our daily walks. 
It was delightful to see how rapidly she noted features of the 
different classes and periods, and how her interest in our surround- 
ings widened day by day. Every walk and ride seemed a voyage 
of endless discovery. She took the degree and was the only suc- 
cessful girl student of that year in sculpture. Since leaving the 
College of Art she has worked in a studio at home at portraits 
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(bust and medallion), figures for electric light, architectural designs, 

and so on. She continues to attend classes in life drawing and 

modelling design, lest her work should fall off for want of com- 

radeship. My child has never regretted our decision that she should 

take up sculpture. It has meant years of strenuous work and the 

giving up of many small pleasures, but the study of the beautiful, 

with a steadfast purpose, has brought a rich harvest of quiet happi- 
ness. 

(Mrs.) E. A. WIsE, 
84 Overstrand Mansions, Battersea Park, S. W., 
London, England. 





A CORRECTION. 
BEINN BHREAGH, NEAR BappeEck, N. S., March 16, 1909. 
EDITOR OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, 
1525 35th St., Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Str: In the February Review (page 12) Mr. Fred 
De Land, in speaking of the last Census of the Deaf, remarks that 
[ “bore the entire expense incurred in gathering data for which 
the Census appropriation was no longer available.” 

In justice to the Census Bureau allow me to say that I was 
put to no expense in the matter whatever, and simply contributed 
my services. Mr. De Land has taken such pains to make all his 
statements of fact accurate and reliable that I am sure he will wel- 
come this correction of a statement which, though /iterally true, 
conveys a false impression of the facts in the case. 

“The entire expense incurred in gathering data for which the 
Census appropriation was no longer available’” amounted to nil— 
and I bore it all! 

The statement is therefore true, and yet at the same time false— 
a curious combination. 


Yours sincerely, 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 














PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association meets the coming sum- 
mer, in July, at Denver, Colorado. The Department of Special 
Education, with officers, Miss Jennie C. Smith, Eau Claire, Wis., 
President ; Miss Cornelia D. Bingham, Chicago, Ill., Vice-President ; 
and Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, New York City, Secretary, will pre- 
sent the following program: 

The Exceptional Child. 

1. Public Schools for the Exceptional Child—Carroll G. Pearse, 
Superintendent City Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2. The Duty of the State towards the Exceptional Child—Sy- 
brant Wesselius, Ex-State Senator, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3. The Indiana plan for handling truants, indigent, and pauper 
Children—A. O. Neal, Superintendent City Schools, Franklin, Ind. 

Discussion led by Carrie B. Levy, Principal Public Schools for 
Blind, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1. Practical Industrial Training and Trades for the Exceptional 
Child—L. E. Milligan, M. A., Superintendent of Montana School 
for Blind and Deaf, Boulder, Mont. 

2. Work for the Blind in Ohio—Edward M. Van Cleve, Super- 
intendent State School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Open Air Schools as developed in Germany and England. 
Illustrated by pictures of the schools and children—(Mrs.) Ida 
Hood Clark, Director Elementary Manual Training Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Open discussion. 


Jennie C. Situ, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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SCHEME OF THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD 
OF THE 


\SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DumB? 
THE SOCIETY FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF THE “GERMAN” (PURE ORAL) System? 
THE CoLLEGE oF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND Dumps.® As 
FORMULATED BY THE DELEGATES APPOINTED BY THE ‘THREE 
BopiEs, AND AGREED TO BY THE RESPECTIVE COMMITTEES, No- 
VEMBER, 1907. 


|We have received and give below a copy of the complete 

scheme of the Joint Examination Board of the Association, the 
Society, and the College named in it, for conducting examinations 
given candidates for “Certificates” of qualification as teachers of the 
Deaf. It is published here for purposes of record, and to give our 
readers a view, such as it suggests, of the training work and study 
that must be gone through with in order to bring teachers to the pos- 
session of skill and knowledge sufficient to win for them the cer- 
tification of the Board. Our British cousins have.certainly in this 
matter of examination and certification of teachers taken a long 
step forward on the road to securing a higher grade of teaching 
ability throughout their school: for the system aims at and se- 
cures classification of teachers on a basis of capacity. This classi- 
fication, by operation of the laws of selection and remuneration, 
must make, as time goes on, more and more for the retention m 
the work of the competent, and the elimination likewise from it of 
the incompetent, with the result to raise the general average of 
capacity in teachers throughout.‘he work. We should be glad indeed 
if our own work in America could have the advantage of some 
system for the examination and certification of teachers. It might 
be a system similar to, if not identical with, that of our English 
co-laborers. Why indeed may not our American Association, of 
our American Convention, or both bodies in conjunction,, seek 
affiliation with the three English bodies, making a fourth with them, 
in the work of the existing Joint Examination Board? Of the 
same race and tongue as we are, and having the same problems. and 
methods, all the advantages and economics would be conserved by 

‘Training College for Teachers and School for Children, 11 Fitzroy 
Square, London. 

* Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 

* Office—Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 419 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 
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thus uniting forces for a common end and purpose. There could 
be nothing urged against such a union except the merely physical 
argument of distance, and this argument quite loses its force in 
the face of the fact that necessary connection may be instituted 
and communication carried on entirely through correspondence. 
With all the possibilities of the future in mind, this one of such a 
union or affiliation in the conduct of our work would seem not at 
all impracticable or impossible. At any rate it is worth considera- 
tion, and at some future international gathering of our educators 
it may be brought about.—Epiror oF THE REVIEW. | 


Resolved by the Committees: 

1. That, the Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf and for the 
Diffusion of the “German” (Pure Oral) System, the College of 
Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, hereinafter called the Association, 
the Society, and the College, agree to grant a Joint Certificate after 
a Joint Examination, and also agree not to examine for or grant 
any other Certificate or hold any other Examinations. 

2. That, the Association, the Society and the College shall each 
retain its independence, amalgamating only for the purpose of the 
Examination for the Joint Certificate. 

3. That, a Registrar and, if necessary, an Assistant Registrar be 
appointed by the Association, Society and College jointly. 

4. That, the form of the Certificate be set out as on sheet “A. 

5. That, the Examination be held annually in July at ——. 

6. That, the Examination consist of written papers and an ex- 
amination in Practical Teaching, the latter to include a viv@ voce Ex- 
amination. 

7. That, the Association, the Society and the College shall each 
be represented by an equal number of Examiners, this equal number 
always to be maintained. 

8. That, the Association, the Society and the College shall each 
appoint four Examiners, one of these to be an Aural Surgeon for 
the purpose only of conducting th’ Anatomy and Physiology Ex- 
amination. 

9. That, in January the Association, Society and College shall 
appoint their Examiners and communicate the names of such Ex- 
aminers to the Registrar, who shall summon a meeting of these 
Exaitiners to make arrangements for the forthcoming Examination. 

10. That, in the event of any one Examiner resigning or being 
otherwise incapacitated, the Association, Society or College, whose 
representative he or she is, shall appoint another Examiner to take 
his or her place. 

11. That, the total expenses of the Examination be calculated 
per candidate, and that the Association, Society and College each 
Pay pro rata according to the number of their candidates. 
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That, the Association, Society and College shall each satisfy 
itself as to the general fitness, capability and personal character of 
the candidates sent up by them for Examination. 

13. That, the subjects of the Examination be: 

(1) History of the Education of the Deaf. 

(2) Principles of Education generally, including their spec- 
ial application to the Deaf, and Elementary Psy- 
chology. 

Mechanism of Speech and the Method of teaching 

Articulation. 

The method of teaching Language to the Deaf. 
(5) Anatomy and Psysiology of the Organs of Respira- 
~ tion, of Circulation and of Speech. The Ear. The 

Nervous System. 

(6) Practical Teaching and viva voce. 

That, half marks in each subject be necessary for a pass. 
The marks for Practical Teaching be double the maximum for any 
other subject. Failure in any one subject constitute a failure in the 
Examination. Any candidate failing in one or more subjects must, 
on reéxamination, take all the subjects. 

That, in setting the papers, the Anatomy and Physiology 
papers be set by the Aural Surgeons in conjunction, and that each 
Aural Surgeon shall examine al/ the papers. Subjects 1, 2, 3, 4, be 
divided amongst the remaining Examiners, each paper be set and ex- 
amined by three Examiners, consisting of one representative of the 
\ssociation, one of the Society and one of the College. For the 
Practical Teaching the Examiners be divided into three groups, each 
group to consist of one representative of the Association, one of the 
Society and one of the College. 

16, That, 4/1] the candidates be examined in their Practical 
Teaching under the same conditions, 7. ¢., all to be examined at their 
places of training, if possible; failing this, all to be examined at a 
chosen center in London, in the latter case all the children to be 
strangers to the candidates. 

That, a list of lessons for the Practical Teaching be sent to 
each candidate one week before the Examination, and that acces- 
sories, when necessary, be provided for the candidates by the Board 

Examiners. 

= That, Examiners receive all out-of-pocket expenses. 

That, no alteration or modification be made in any one of 
the tle rules save with the full knowledge and approval of the 
Committee respectively of 
The Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 

Dumb. 

The Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf, and for 

the Diffusion of the German (Pure Oral) System. 

The College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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In the event of any such alteration or modification being made, 
this alteration or modification be signed and sealed by the Chairmen 
of the above Association, Society, and College. 

Signed and sealed by the Chairmen of the above Association, 
Society, and College. 

CLAUDE H. PAREz, 
For the Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
B. St. JOHN ACKERS, 
For the Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf, and 
for the Diffusion of the German (Pure Oral) System. 
| RIcHARD ELLIOTT, 
For the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb. 


(Sheet A.) 
Form oF CERTIFICATE. 
THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD 
OF 
Tug ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB: 

THE SocrETy FoR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND FOR THE 

DIFFUSION OF THE “GERMAN” (PURE ORAL) SYSTEM: 

THe CoLLEGE oF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND Dumps. 
aoe Cortificete is praia (Oe 66 ch s65 5 cA eke coaseua es 
certifying that he (she) has satisfied the Examiners of the above 
Joint Examination Board of his (her) competence to teach on the 


Oral method. 
SUBJECTS. 
1. History of the Education of the Deaf. 
2. Principles of Education generally, including their special appli- 
tion to the Deaf, and Elementary Psychology. 


3. Mechanism of Speech, and the method of teaching Articulation. 

4. The method of teaching Language to the Deaf. 

5. Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Respiration, Circula- 
tion, and Speech. The Ear, the Nervous System. 

6. Practical Teaching and Viva Voce. 
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Examiners appointed by the above 
Association, Society, and College. 
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(To be added when necessary ). 

This is to certify that the above Candidate has also satisfied the 
undersigned Examiners of his (her) ability to use and read Finger 
Spelling with facility, and also to make and understand Natural 


Signs. 


Examiners appointed by the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


(Sheet B.) 
REGULATIONS FOR CANDIDATES. 


1. The Examination is held annually in July, at ——. 

2. The Examination consists of written papers and of an Ex- 
amination in Practical Teaching, the latter includes a viva voce Ex- 
amination. 

3. The subjects of the Examination are as follows: 

(1) History of the Education of the Deaf. 

(2) Principles of Education generally, including their spec- 
ial application to the Deaf, and Elementary Psychology. 

(3) Mechanism of Speech and the method of teaching 
Articulation. 

(4) The method of teaching Language to the Deaf. 

(5) Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Respiration, 
of Circulation, and of Speech. The Ear. The Ner- 
vous System. 

(6) Practical Teaching. 

4. Names of intending candidates must be sent to the Registrar 
not later than May Ist. 

5. Black ink, paper, and blotting paper will be provided. 

G. A list of lessons to be prepared for the Practical Teaching 
will be sent to each candidate one week before the Examination. 
Accessories, when necessary, to be provided by the Board of Ex- 
aminers. 


me 


7. Suggested list of some of the books recommended to can- 
didates : 


(1) Teachers’ Manual (for History) by the late Rev. T. 
Arnold. 

(2) Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
Cowham’s “Oral Teaching and Mental Training.” 

(3) Articulation and Lip-reading, by Dr. Elliott. 
Speech for the Deaf, by Arthur J. Story. 

(4) Various courses of Language Lessons for the Deaf. 
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(Sheet C.) 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR CANDIDATES. 


1. Candidates are forbidden to bring into the Examination 
Room any books, written papers or other means of information, 
and while in the Examination Room must abstain from any kind 
of communication wth one another. 

Any infringement of these rules will subject Candidates to im- 
mediate dismissal from the Examination. 

2. No name, either of the Candidate, or of the Training Col- 
rege 0 or School, is to appear on any part of the papers. 

The number of each question is to be copied at the com- 
mencement of the answer to it. 

The answer to each question is to be begun on a new line, 
one line being left blank between the answers. 

5. One side only of the paper is to be written on, and in no 
case are any but whole sheets to be used. Each sheet, when com- 
pleted, to be numbered and turned face downwards on the table. 

» When the Candidates have completed their answers to any 
paper, they must arrange all the sheets on which they are written 
in their numerical order (beginning with page 1). fasten them to- 
gether at the /eft hand upper corner filling in and attaching to the 
paper the printed sheet supplied, and give them up unfolded. 

7. Candidates are not allowed to leave their seats. 

8. Any Candidate desiring to communicate with the Ex- 
aminers in charge, should raise the hand. 

Gg. No Candidate is to take any papers, written or otherwise, out 
of the room. 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE PRUSSIAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF: 

Herr Weise, the temporary editor of Blatter, gives in the Octo- 
ber issue a very interesting compilation of statistics of the Prussian 
schools and institutions for the deaf as they were on January 1, 
1908. 

The number of localities where school accommodations for the 
deaf are provided are 46, as it was the vear previous. 

The total number of pupils on roll at that date was 4,491 chil- 
dren, 2,463 male and 2,028 female, an increase in number from the 
previous year of 102 pupils, or 2.32 per cent. The general in- 
crease of the whole population of the state being only 1.53 per cent, 
which seems to indicate that fewer deaf pupils of school age were 
unlawfully kept from school attendance this year. 

Out of the number of schools, only 7 were internats (boarding 
schools), whilst 27 were externats (day schools), the rest, 12, being 
inter-externats. One thousand three hundred and fourteen pupils, 
706 male and 608 female, were accommodated in the internats, and 
about double = number, viz., 2,506 pupils, 1,421 male and 1,085 
female, were in private families, from where they went to school 
daily, and os. 336 male and 335 female, out of the total lived with 
their parents. A very slight increase from the previous figures was 
noticeable in the number living in the schools (internats). 

Previous to 1900 no figures as to pupils leaving school had been 
collected. That year 717 pupils left the Prussian schools for the 
deaf, 63 of whom, however, in order to enter other schools for the 
deaf; 45 were sent home, being unfit for education; 25 left for other 
reasons; 18 died; and the remaining 566 had finished the ordinary 
school term. 

As far as the official reports show, about three-fifths of the boys 
went into the three main trades of artisans—cabinet-making, tailor- 
ing, and shoemaking—whilst about three-quarters of the girls went 
in for dressmaking. 

The figures for 1907 of pupils leaving the schools are given to be 
447, but Mr. Weise doubts its correctness. For that year no sta- 
tistics as to trades chosen were given, and the writer thinks it un- 
necessary to have these figures sent in every year. He thinks each 
fifth year sufficient for that material, as it is not likely that consider- 
able alteration in the choice of vocation will take place from one 

‘Reviews of articles in German periodicals, by Prof, A. Hansen, Nyborg, 
Denmark. 
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year to another. He draws attention to the probability that the 
given figures do not give a final statement of the occupations of the 
former pupils as a certain number change trades later on. 

In regard to the statistics concerning the staffs of teachers, the 
writer regrets a slight incorrectness on the side of some of the head 
masters having omitted to designate themselves amongst the “ordi- 
nary men teachers” or otherwise, an omission that causes a drop 
from 405 in the 1607 to 397 in the 1908 column of the ordinary men 
teachers. The whole number on the staffs was, in 1907, 566—456 
male and 110 female—of which figure 9 male and 13 female, were 
supervisors. [he number of scientifically trained teachers in the 
Prussian schools for the deaf was, in 1907, 498, but the number, on 
January 1, 1908, after the calculations of Mr. Weise, must be a little 
more than five hundred. 

The statistics also include the number of deaf children having 
reached school age without having entered any school for the 
deaf, and giving the various grounds for the delay—temporary or 
chronic disease, feeble-mindedness, etc. The figures dealing with 
this most unfortunate lot run, for the stated years, as follows: 1903, 
the first year the census report contained this branch, 866; 1904, 
300; 1405, 430; I¢06, 357, and 1907, 424. 

The statistics show a satisfactory progress in every respect as 
to the care and expenses spent by the authorities to relieve these 
fellow-men from some of the burdens fate has laid upon them. 
—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. A. H. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE OF THE DEAF IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Herr Director [ull, in Bern, read a paper under the above head- 
ing in September last, for the “Swiss course of information on the 
care of youth,” which paper contained several points of special in- 
terest: 

1. Medical provisions for the reduction of deaf-mutism in 
Switzerland. 

Dr. Bircher, in Aarau, has studied this question intensively, and 
he has gathered material to prove that deaf-mutism is mostly preva- 
lent in tracts where goiter endemy is common. This form of de- 
generacy manifests itself in two ways: Under the one form deafness 
or deficiencies in speech are conspicuous, and the other symptoms, 
as lacking intelligence and bodily misshapes, are either rare or en- 
tirely absent, this being the endemical deaf-mutism. Under the 
other form physical inefficiency, in unison with bodily deformity, is 
prevalent, this being the endemical idiotism, or cretinism. 

These theoretical researches have been followed by an impor- 
tant practical result. Formerly the canton Aargan got its water 
supply from local wells, but then an expensive pipe system was estab- 
lished, bringing water from the Jura plateau to the place, and, as 
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will be seen from the statistics, a sudden change in regard to cretin- 
ism and deaf-mutism took place. The figures illustrate the decrease 
in the rate in a single parish, Rupperswil, where the new water sup- 
ply was provided in 1884: 
Cretinism amongst children of school age amounted, in 1883, to 
59 per cent; in 1886, to 44 per cent; in 1889, to 25 per cent, and in 
1895, to II per cent; and the decrease in the rate of deaf-mutism 
Was analogous. 
2. A eonsiderable number of aurists are lending their time and 
. energies to combat the spread of ear diseases. A new feature in 
this struggle is the recent establishment of a professorship of othol- 
ogy in unison with a polyclinic for ear diseases, at the new univer- 
sitv in Zurich. 

3. The pedagogical care: The main object in the school training 
for the deaf is to bring them in possession of spoken language and 
the reading thereof. To this end the oral method has long’ since 
supplanted the original sign-language, used in Geneva by Isaac 
Etienne Chomel in the sixties of the eighteenth century. The oral 
method forms now the means of communication in the sixteen 
schools for the deaf of the country. The following scheme gives a 
picture of the Swiss schools: 





Pupils ‘Teachers. 
School, Canton ees anid. 
M.-F. Headmaster. M. F. 
MOUROH  .oss 00.55 WAY. <to0:is 1811 | Privateand 
State....| 17 9] Forestier..../ 1} 2 
Muenchenbuchsee. Bern....... 1822 | Cantonal...| 87, ..| Lauener....| 4] 3 
WaBREDS ccc. 6000s) BOMB access 1824 | Privateand | 
| State....| .. 56) Gukelberger ..; § 
C57) 6a: ieee Zurich .....:. 1826 | Cantonal. 30} 25) Rai. cseee 214 
Ponenrain:.:..... sss Luzern..... 1832 | Cantonal...| 40 37) Estermann..) 2) § 
BIGRON, 6ssce.0o0 000 City of Basel 1833 | Private.....| 25 23 Heusser.... 2 'I 
Petit Saconnex.....; Geneva..... 1836 | Private and | 
State....| 9 8) Dejoux..... oof 
Laudenhof........ Aargau..... 1836 | Private and 
| State....| 18] 22| Fritschi....| . | § 
St. Gallen. 5.54365 St. Gallen..| 1843 | Private and | 
State....| 45| 48) Buehr...... 5| \4 
Liebenfels, Baden. Aargau..... 1850 | Private and 
| State....| 6] 13/Groth...... oat 
Rettingen...... .. City of Basel) 1860 | Private..... *| 8) Great .....s. «s 
Co, ee Freiburg...) 1884 | Privateand |_| 
| State....| 25) 29 Sister Amida .. 6 
Locarno..... osoves| DOMME......| BBQO | Privateand| | | 
| State....| 22) 15|SisterFerrari .. 4 
Séronde, ».........5.5| V@lNi8....%.. 1894 | Cantonal...| 30] 29] Jaggi....... I} 7 
Bremgarten....... Aargau..... 1896 | Private and | | 
| State....| 24] 22) SisterRustica .. 5 
Turbental......... Zurich...... 1905 | Private and | 
| State..../ 19) 13] Staerkle....) ..| # 


—_—_ = 
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manual teacher. 
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Canton Graubuenden is one of the largest, but it has hitherto 
omitted to do justice toward the deaf element of the population. 

The teachers of the deaf have, through pamphlets and meetings, 
induced the public authorities to perform their duty in erecting 
special schools, and the teachers have likewise prepared themselves 
for their work through the passing of special examinations; they 
have besides worked on for the separation of the deaf of poor intel- 
lect from the normally endowed. Much to the furtherance of the 
education of the deaf has been wrought at the “Conventions of 
Teachers” that, at intervals, have been held at different localities. 
Altogether ten such meetings have been held from 1849, in Aarau, 
to 1901, in Ziirich. The two schools for the deaf of poor intellect, 
but still fit for education, are located in Bettingen, near Basel, since 
1860, and in Turbental, Canton Ziirich, since 1905. Besides, two 
asylums for the deaf, unfit for school education, are established, one 
in connection with the school in Bremgarten, and the other, opened 
in 1g04, In Uster, under the auspices of a philanthropic society in 
Zurich. 

4. The Swiss deaf seem to have more practical difficulties to 
cope with in order to enter a remunerative profession than is the 
case in many other countries, because of the exigencies of the trade 
unions. It was formerly quite common to find successful composi- 
tors amongst the deaf, earning good salaries. But it is now more 
than difficult for them to engage in this trade because of an examina- 
tion at the conclusion of the apprenticeship, the passing of which 
demands a good command of both the German and the French lan- 
guages, together with a secondary equipment of general knowledge. 
An attempt is now being made to secure some concessions in these 
severe rules in favor of the deaf; but also in other trades high re- 
quirements are to be found in the professional examinations, as in 
the case of cabinet-makers and blacksmiths. And conditions are 
not much more favorable for the girls who want to enter the trade 
schools for dressmaking. 

A trade school for the adult deaf of poor intellect has been 
opened in Erlenbach, near Ziirich, which is proving of great use for 
this needful lot of humanity. Two important projects have been 
advanced by Director Tritschi for the establishment of a trade insti- 
tution for the deaf, and by Director Gukelberg for the foundation 
of a “working home” for the adult female. The need of an asylum 
for aged and infirm deaf is also felt very much. 

5. The most part of the schools for the deaf are State sup- 
ported, and the tendency of the State to acknowledge its duty to pay 
for the school training for the deaf child is growing. An encour- 
aging feature in this direction is stated by the plebiscite of the Can- 
ton Zurich, in April last, resolving to undertake the whole charge of 
the education of the deaf as being a public interest. An appropria- 
tion of 200,000 francs for the renewal of school premises has also 
been given to the Zurich school. 
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\s a whole, the State subventions to the schools for the deaf 
may be called modest in the Swiss Commonwealth, compared with 
many other countries in Europe and the United States, as shown in 
the present tabular: 


Canton. School. Annual Subvention, 
TO 6 | aOR rot veto Cord 0.1 El ot ea ea a ae er eet ore ere 32,050 francs 
MEE EID coo us acc al wei elu tonsa Oy sicra ar oberel wreck apace a erate 8,400 
Oe ey ee ee Hohenrain .......< RE Sarr aS 11,1CO 
Berea Ee 25-2 Sosccit RMEEDOS cara tpersees siccaierso aie mine Narn oreieral ee ena 3,000 
CG i A. 1: ae San thied aiid ae SUA eaIR Ga ATO CR token 11,000 + 1,500' 
Cc ee rae PCB os on cect in aie eos Spee ele 8,750 
\argau...........Laudenhof, Baden, and Bremgarten....... 10,0CO 
Isc cing ts Saar sak LIDAR. ct he aero aoe ere eee eee 14,0CO 
Ret SC saONN c.|.4 Sete ORIN) ve. -yios.ca kaa ean ester ai ie ewte ee 10,000 
Mannie ocidey ese RRO TUTAD ox cical scie ro ee Roe OE 5.400 
ONC eR sic 5 cialenw's ec RENE IMINO, arog 6s weve ra lgi9. 0's Ses esl gad he 6,000 + 30c0' 


6. It has been acknowledged by the public authorities that the 
deaf need special religious care. The first appointed pastor for the 
deaf was a deaf man himself, Rev. Eugen Sutermeister, who off- 
ciates within Canton Bern. Canton Zurich has followed the ex- 
ample given, and has appointed a clergyman to attend to the spiritual 
welfare of the deaf in that locality. Besides, the Reformed church 
in Zurich has also provided regular services for the deaf of that 
creed. In many other of the cantons, some of the ordinary pastors 
have got the necessary training to make them able to hold special 
service for the deaf; and in two of the cantons two educators of the 
deat lend their leisure hours to the commendable task to spiritually 
influence the deaf through regular services. 

7. Whereas the attainments of the training of the deaf in past 
vears used to be depicted almost as miraculous, the teachers of the 
present day are more moderate, and they own the imperfection of 
the results obtained. But is it any wonder the voice of the deaf 
being monotonous, or is it to be wondered at that it is impossible 
for the deaf to cover the same ground of learning in eight years as 
the hearing may, having had six years of previous training in the 
“maternal school” ? 

In spite of all lackings, the training and education of the deaf 
rendered by the school make him fit for taking a place in society, 
and it is of value not only to himself and his nearest relatives, but to 
societv itself. 

The appreciative assertion recently pronounced publicly by our 
authorities are well worth notice: 

“A large number of the deaf can, empirically, be brought to in- 
dependently earn their own living, and thus successfully compete 
with the hearing in many trades.’—[Organ der Taubstummen- 
Anstalten in Deutschland. | A. H. 





‘Per single pupil. 
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COURSE FOR STAMMERING, ETC. 


The Danish periodical on education, “Vor Ungdom” (Our 
Youth), for October, contained a retrospective article on the State 
course for stammering and correction of deficient speech, written 
by one of the teachers, Mr. Fisher, upon the occasion of the tenth 
year birthday of that activity. This course is connected with the 
Royal Institution for the Deaf—C children, manual method—whose 
principal is also the manager of the stammering course. 

A little more than ten years ago a French pedagogue, M. Ber- 


quand, made a proposal to the Danish government to introduce his 


method of treatment for stammering, for the “overcoming” of that 
affliction. And a committee that was appointed to study the course 
of exercises and proceedings elaborated by M. Berquand declared his 
treatment to be “easy, rational, and systematic,” and consequently it 
was decided to accept the proposal made and to adopt the “Berquand 
method.” The leading thought in the system is almost to revolu- 
tionize the mind of the sufferer, and that within the very short space 
of time of four weeks; to insure quiet surroundings, give the speech 
apparatus some days’ rest, and to arouse self-confidence in the pupil. 
The boarding-in system for all partakers has proved its efficiency for 
these ends. 

If the results obtained during the training in four weeks is un- 
satisfactory, the pupil will be admitted to attend at an ensuing course 
of similar duration. The instruction and board is not necessarily 
free to all pupils; the director is invested with power to charge 12 to 
25 crowns for a full course, and in the case that pupils of well-to-do 
parents are concerned, they may be charged up to 100 crowns a 
course—a crown being of equal value to 23 cents. Both children 
and grown-up pupils are admitted. 

The students are engaged from morning till night with lessons, 
self-controllable exercises, gymnastics, and motion in the open 
air, etc. 

The institution consists of three separated departments: 1, the 
course for stammering ; 2, the course for deficient speech, and 3, the 
course for persons with cleft palate. The classes for stammering 
contain some 10 pupils each. The total number in attendance dur- 
ing the past ten years was 1,200. The entire population of the 
kingdom is a little more than two and a half millions. Statistics 
show that more than 3,000 children of school age suffer from this 
trouble; these figures make it evident that only a limited fraction 
have sought relief. 

In making a compilation of the asserted result in the annual re- 
ports—inquirles in each case are made by the institution from one- 
half to one and one-half years after the conclusion of the instruc- 
tion—the pupils are divided into four groups: I, complete recovery ; 
2, considerable improvement ; 3, slight improvement ; 4, retrogression. 
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The respective figures for each of these four groups are: 23.89 per 
cent, 38.89 per cent, 20.55 per cent, and 16.67 per cent. As it is not 
probable that a satisfactory result follows immediately after the con- 
clusion of the course, but that it will, however, appear little by little, 
a change may be justifiable in this classification so as to only distin- 
guish between two categories—satisfactory results, 62.78 per cent, 
and unsatisfactory results, 37.22 per cent. 

The writer of the article thinks the lack of will power, coupled 
with pauperism, accountable for the great bulk of persons suffering 
from this deplorable affliction. If the number of poor, miserable 
homes could be reduced, a corresponding sinking in the stammering 
rate would follow. One of the remedies must, therefore, be as far 
as possible to develop and strengthen the will power, mentally 
through encouragement, and physically through gymnastics, ete. 
And for the second, society must raise the conditions of the poor 
to a higher level. 

When retrogression was recorded after the graduation, this 
deplorable fact was often due to negligence from the parents, who 
were either ignorant or indifferent as to how to assist in restoring 
the child. In coming in personal contact with such parents, the in- 
stitution succeeded in not a few cases in influencing them, and thus 
keeping the former pupil from backsliding, and even helping him to 
further improve. 

These experiences have induced the leaders of the course to 
apply for the necessary money so as to make it possible to invite the 
parents of poor pupils from the provinces to attend at the instruction 
for a couple of days, and explain for them the secret that leads to 
success, refunding to them all expenses therewith connected. 

The length of the course of instruction of the remaining courses 
for deficient speech and cleft palate varies extremely; some pupils 
need only to attend for a week or two, and others need years. 

The pedagogical leader of the treatment is a man who has a long 
and successful career to look back upon in this special line of work. 
His name is Oscar Moeller, and he is appointed as “chief teacher.” 

As mentioned above, this institution forms an integral part of 
the institution for the deaf, but the authorities consider it to be only 
a question of time when it will be severed therefrom and made an 
independent institution —[ Vor Ungdom. | A. &. 


SOME PRUSSIAN STATISTICS. 

According to the returns of the census for Prussia there was a 
total number of 33,344 deaf (male, 17,980; female, 15,364) on De- 
cember I, 1905, in the state of Prussia; the deaf only were 31,364; 
deaf and also of poor mental capacity or feeble-minded, 1,684. One 
hundred and forty-four individuals were both blind and deaf, and 
79 were deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. The total sum of individuals 
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being afflicted with deafness was then 33,567 (male, 18,096; female, 
15,471). In each 10,000 individuals there are thus an average of 
9.0 deaf, but the proportion of the deaf varies greatly in the several 
provinces of the state of Prussia. It is highest in East Prussia 
(19.3) and some other eastern localities, as West Prussia (17.4) and 
Posen (15.9); the percentage sinks in the central and western re- 
gions: Berlin (8.2), Saxonia (7.0), Rheinland (6.1), Westphalia 
(6.0), and Sleswig-Holstein (5.8). 

The total number of blind persons was 21,019, or about two- 
thirds of the figure for the deaf, whilst the number of feeble-minded 
is double, or 68,161, altogether amounting to a total sum of 191,130 
abnormal in a population of 37,293,324 individuals.—[Blatter fur 
Taubstummenbildung. | \. H. 


A BASIS FOR ARTICULATION TEACHING. 


Dr. Paul Schumann, in Leipzic, wrote, in 1905, a series of arti- 
cles in the German quarterly “Eos” on articulation teaching, recom- 
mending the schools for the deaf to abolish.the prevailing system of 
articulation instruction which is based upon the isolated sound, and 
supersede it by a new system founded upon the syllabic method, giv- 
ing his reasons for the necessity of a change. When Dr. S. first 
wrote on this topic, he invited the educators of the deaf to advance 
their views as to the advisability of his theories. 

In a recent article in the Blatter, Dr. S. comes back to this same 
object to reconsider his formerly advocated opinions and proposi- 
tions in order to induce our profession to adopt them. 

The object in view is through exercises of the bodily system 
(muscles, sinews, and organs) to arouse and develop the central 
activities that govern them. 

Some theorists have raised objections against the ordinary series 
of preparatory exercises before articulation begins (breathing exer- 
cises, Movements of the speech organs, etc.), because such exercises 
should only, in following nature, be used in connection with actual 
language; if not so, they are exposed to the danger of being over- 
done, which only furthers the unnaturalness of the speech. 

Articulation instruction must be directed by two dominating 
principles—the laws for speech and the application of speech, and 
the isolation of difficulties. But the application of these laws in the 
practice of articulation instruction is contrary to the common pro- 
ceeding—to start from isolated sounds. 

_ A keen and unprejudiced observation of our own speech or that 
ot others will soon convince us that the single sound is exposed to 
undergo many transfigurations when applied in different words or 
sentences. It is commonly admitted that the vowels are not change- 
able, but even if it is true that they are of more fixed quality than the 
consonants, they, too, undergo also alterations. 
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The scientific researches of the phonetists have not escaped the 
attention of the theorists on articulation instruction for the deaf, for 
Vatter, Walther, and Claveau severally call attention to the factic 
alterations of organ positions when sounds are produced isolated or 
when they form part of a compound. 

Dr. Schumann is of opinion that it is a matter of fact that an 
isolated sound is nothing but an artificial abstraction, nay, a fiction; 
practically, it does not exist. No speech compound can be produced 
by the sum of isolated sounds. 

In spite of his radical views, Dr. S. dare not commence articu- 
lation instruction through whole words, but he says that words con- 
sist of organic and definite parts, the syllables which, in the vol- 
ume of speech, exist as the smallest phonetic unity of articulation, 
Distinctly observable pauses between the syllables appear, however, 
only in artificial pronunciation. 

In 1900, Dr. S. resolved to apply the syllabic system as an artic- 
ulation basis for a class containing some 10 pupils, mostly congenital 
deaf children. He was strongly induced to adopt this system 
through the reading of the reasonable argument upon the develop- 
ment of vowel sounds by the use of compounds, as held by Paul; 
likewise through the opinions advocated by Lenz, never to produce 
isolated consonants. He was, however, most influenced through the 
reading of George Raphel upon “The Art of Teaching the Deaf to 
Speak” (1718). 

Qn the invitation by Dr. S. to colleagues to advance their views | 
and experiences, Mr. Roorda, Holland, gave a reply the ensuing | 
vear. He made the objection to Schumann’s theories that even the 
normal babe produced isolated sounds at a certain stage of develop- 
ment. .He thought also that the normal sometimes use isolated 
sounds when employing certain interjections, as, oh, eh, ah, ete.; 
and finally, he thought it impossible radically to control and correct 
the organic positions by adopting the syllabic system. 

In response thereto, Dr. S. now announces that he intends to 
add a series of exercises when the course is finished, consisting of 
facial reproductions of sounds in their isolated form, and that he will 
anew reconsider the content of the svllabus; he takes also occasion 
to state how very difficult it is to elaborate a phonetic basis for recip- 
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rocal understanding. 
As will be seen from the tables of exercises, the pupil is first 
taught to produce groups of syllabic material, whereupon some short 
words of practical bearing are introduced into the instruction in 
connection with each group. 
EXERCISES. 
ad au h 





bdfschm 





ba da fa scha ma — baba dada fafa schascha mama — bababa 
dadada fafafa schaschascha mamama — bab dad faf schasch mam 
— bau dau fau schau mau — baub daud fauf schausch maum. 
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on 


The visible sounds easily imitated, which are also preferred in 
baby talk, are first introduced. All vowels are pronounced as long; 
the consonants are voiceless. 

Then comes some few words sometimes giving expression for a 
sentence: da — bau! (please-build), schau! (show it, please). 


a au 


bdf sch m 


bad dab fab schab mab — baf daf fad schad mad — basch dasch 
fasch schaf maf— bam dam fam scham mam — baud daub faub 
shaub maub—bauf dauf faud schaud maud—bausch dausch 
fausch schauf mauf— baum daum faum schaum mausch. 


a al 


b df sch m 


bfa bfad bfau bfaum — bscha bscham bschau bschaum — schba 
schbad schbau schbauf — schma schmab schmau schmaud — schda 
schdam schdau schdauf — dscha dschaf dschau dschauf. 

Then again some words as Bad (bath), Schaf (sheep), Baum 
(tree), Schaum (foam), ete. 


Ss 


bas das fas schas mas —baus daus faus schaus maus — basa 
dasa fasa schasa masa — bausau dausau fausau schausau mausau — 
bausa dasau fausa schasau mausa—bsa bsau—sa sab sad saf 
sasch sam sas — Sasa sausau sasau sausa —sba sbau sda sdau (s is 
voiceless in the dialect of Dr. S.). 

Then follows again some words, as Maus (mouse), Sau 
(sow ), etc. 

LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 


baf baf basch basch bam bam bas bas — daf daf dasch dasch 
dam dam das das — faf faf fasch fasch fam fam fas fas — schaf 
schaf schasch schasch scham scham schas schas — maf maf masch 
masch mam mam mas mas — saf saf sasch sasch sam sam sas sas. 

The short vowels are placed before consonants that allow of 
being dwelt upon; the exercise is too difficult at this stage placing 
them before explosive consonants. 


k 


bak dak fak schak mak sak —bauk dauk fauk schauk mauk 
sauk — baks daks faks schaks maks saks—bakau faukau daka 
schauka maka sakau — ka kab kad kaf kasch kam kas — kau kaub 
kaud kauf kausch kaum kaus. 

Then words. 


oor 


vee 


wa wab wad waf wasch wam was wak — wau waub waud wauf 
Wausch waum waus wauk— wawa wauwau bawa bauwau fawau 
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schauwa sauwa kawau—schwa schwab schwad schwas_ schwak 
schwam schwad schwaf—schwau schwaud schwauk — schwauf 
schwaum swa swau swab swaub—kwa kwad kwab kwaf kway 
kwas kwausch kwauk. 
Then words. 
ul 


bu du fu schu mu su ku wu — babu dadu fafu schaschu mamu 
sasu. kaku) wawu babubau dadudau fafutau  schaschuschau 
mamumau mua suau bud dub fusch schuf mus sus kum wuk— 
bfu schbu schdu schmu schwu kwu dschu bsu. 
Then words. 
] 


l 


1. bla blau blu fla lau tlu — schla schlau schlu kla klau klu 

2. bal baul bul dal daul dul — fal faul ful schal schaul schul — 
mal maul mul kal kaul kul — wal waul wul sal saul sul —bfal 
schbaul schmul schwal kwal 
. bald falb schuld wulf kalk malsch 
. la lau lu las laus lus — lab laub lub lasch lausch lusch —lad 
ud lam laum lum — laf lauf luf lak lauk luk 
‘hen words. 


nN 


: 
laud | 
] 


, 
I 


ban dan fan schan man san kan wan lan— baun daun faun 
schaun maun saun kaun waun laun — bun dun fun schun mun sun 
kun wun lun — bfan schban — schdan schwan dschaun bsun schlun 
kwun klun —schna schnau schnu kna knau knu—na nau nu nab 
nad naf nasch nam nas nak nal—naub naud nauf nausch naum 
naus nauk naul — nub nud nuf nusch num nus nuk nul 
Then words. 
1 el 
bi di fi schi mi si ki wi li ni— bid dif fisch schim mis sik kil 
wib lin nil — bia diu fiau schia miu siau kia liu wiau nia — bei dei 
fei schei mei sei kei wei lei nei — beid deif scheim meisch seil weik 
keil leik nein feis — beidi difuschei wawisei keili lineifei beia — bfi 
schbi schdi schni schmi schwi— bfei schbei schdei schnei schmei 
schwei — schli fli bli kli kwi kni— schlei flei blei klei kwei knei 
Then words. 
O 


bo do fo scho mo so ko wo lo no — bod dof: fosch schom mos 
sok kon wol nob dol — bfo schbo schdo schmo schwo schlo schno 
blo flo schlo klo kno — bao duo mauo fio seio schoa moau kou loi 
Wwoei 

Then words. 


ptk 
ba pa da ta ga ka — bau pau dau tau gau kau — bu pu du tu 
gu ku--bi pi di ti gi ki — bei pei dei tei gi ki— bo po do to go ko 
Then words. 
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st sp 
sta stau stu sti stei sto — stab staut stup stib steik stosch — spa 
spat spu spi spei spo — spat spaul spuk spis epeip sp 1 — bast faust 
must dist weist nost —bistu mausti lustei fastu weista kostau — 
faspa lauspi suspo schispei neispa wospu 
Then words. 
LONG AND SHORT. 


bosch bosch fos fos schom schom tof tof kon kon wol wol — 


schif schif sim sim bin bin fis fis wisch wisch kil kil — busch busch 
dus dus schum schum tuf tuf kul kul mun mun 
Then words. 


Srrort VOWELS BEFORE EXPLOSIVES. 


dap fap schap map sap lap kap wap bap—lat dat fat schat 
mat sat lat kat wat — back dack fack schack mack sack lack kack 
wack — Dieselben Reihen auch mit u o und 1—sapf sopf pitsch 
klatsch paps schips lupst stopfst stickst schickst 

Then words. 


LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 


schabt pappt fackt —lobt foppt lockt — fubt kuppt gnckt — 
gibt tippt tickt — staubt knippt knackt — schleibt schwappt stickt — 
schnaubt kloppt schmuckt 
Then words. 
£tg x 


za zau zu zi zel zo—zal zaum zusch zim zof zeik — leiza 
wauzo kazu nizau fozi lauzo — baz fauz deiz schoz muz kiz — walz 
pilz folz tulz tanz schanz punz minz—batz matz katz motz lotz 
motz putz schutz tutz sitz witz fitz —xa xau xu xi xei xo —nam 
nax laux fux nix feix box 
Then words. 
¢ (changeable vowel) 


be de fe sche me se ke we le ze xe — ste spe schwe schme schne 
schle ble fle kle kne kwe pfe pfle—def fesch schem mes wen kel 
wep let sek zex nes tepf meps — ef esch em en el es est eft eschk 
elp ep et eck eps epf etz ex 
"hen words and sentences. 
€ (as a) 
bet dep leb kel fel web sef den dem — ef esch em en ep et ek 
€Z ex 
e (fermé) 
be de fe sche me se we ke le ze xe ste spe — schne schwe schme 
schle kne kle kwe — ef esch em en es el —eb et ek ez ex epf 
hen words and sentences. 
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ba da fa scha ma sa ka wa la za xa — bo do fo scho mo so ko 
wo 16 z6 xo — bu du fu sch mu su ku wu lu zu xu — af as Asch 
am an al ap atak — Of Os Osch Om On Ol Op Ot Ok —- uf Us Usch tim 
un ul tip it uk feu deu meu seu kau wau lau pau — euf eus eup 
eut euk ausch aul aum auz aux 

Then words and sentences. 


ch g (gutteral) 


dS 


bach bag dach dag schwach schwag — buch bug duch dug 
pfluch pflug — boch bog doch dog stoch stog — bauch baug dauch 
daug klauch klaug — nacht wagt bucht fught docht logt laucht 
saugt — mache sage buche fuge poche boge fauche sauge 

Then words and sentences. 


ch g (palatal) 


lich lig pech peg teich teig neuch neug lauch laug — mach 
mag woch wog ttch tug —licht fligt schlecht fegt weicht seigt — 
zeucht zeugt faucht faugt dacht dagt mocht modgt nucht nugt— 
stiche lige bleche wege eiche feige seuge beuge kauche mauge fache 
sage loche zoge kuche wuge 

Then words and sentences. 


ch = k 


wachs fuchs fochs wichse achse wichst 
Then words. 


r 


ra ro ru ri re rau rei reu rau ra ro rtt— bar dur for schir ser 
der ler bort fort wurf kirsch — dorf serb korn schurz stork wers 
kerl schirm — bra dro fru schri dre kre pre krau schrei strue pfreu 
pra tro fru — kater frieder oder fuder leider liber tuper lufer oker — 
sicher lacher reiter — faren boren firen keren lernen formen wirten 
schirmen werfen kerzen — bauer feuer lauern dauern 

Then words and sentences. 


ng 


bang dang fang mang sang lang wang zang — bong dong fong 
mong song long wong zong — bung dung fung mung sung lung 


wung zung — bing ding fing ming sing ling wing zing — beng 
deng feng meng seng leng weng zeng — bang dang fang mang 


sang lang wang zang — bong dong fong mong song long wong 
zong — bung dtng fling mung sting luug wiing ziing — bange 
lange zange zunge lunge klinge dinge renge stenge — fangen 
dungen schwingen lungen bengel engel klinge angel schwingel -- 
langst ringst mengst langt fangt sengt. 
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nk 


bank dank munk dunk schonk sonk wink link menk renk — 
danke funke onkel senkel denken finken schenken wanken funken 
diinken — rankst schwinkst lenkst dankt funkt stinkt 

Then words and sentences, the number of which has gradually 
increased. 


h 


ha hau hei hai —ho heu hau —hu hi he ha ho hu —a ha au 
hau ei hei ai hai—o ho eu heu au hau u hu —i hi e he a ha 6 ho 
it hti—aha auhau eihei aihai— oho euheu auhau —uhu thi ehe 
aha 6hO whit — haha hoho huhu hihi hehe — haha hoho huhu 
Then words and sentences. 


Tuk ISOLATED SOUNDS. 


aouei—aueu au—ai ei—aou——bpdtgkfivqs 
shz—jwlmnngchrh 
—[Blatter ftir Taubstummenbildung. | A. H. 


THE POWER OF HEARING IN THE DEAF, AND THE 
TASK OF THE SPECIALIST-PHYSICIAN 
IN THE SCHOOL..' 

Professor Ferreri, principal of the National Institution for the 
Deaf in Milan, published in his magazine “L’Educazione dei Sordo- 
muti,’ of last December, an important communication he had made, 
and which had already appeared in 1907 in the “Atti della Clinica 
Otorinolaringoiatrica” of the University of Rome, on the “Power 
of Hearing in the Deaf, and the Task of the Specialist-Physician in 
the School.” Here, in brief, is what he says: 

The medical inspection of the school, necessary in every civil- 
ized land in order to be of use to the pupils, should not be confined 
to the prevention or verification of infectious diseases. In every 
public school children are found who, although not blind, do not see 
as the others do; who are not totally deaf, but do not hear at the 
others do; there are those who are not imbeciles, but for some 
psychic-physical cause cannot acquire a common education. Hence 
medical inspection, when it is largely applied in the schools, as in 
England, has given the greatest practical results in the selection of 
the pupils and in specializing educational methods. The old peda- 
gogy abandoned the pupils to the natural selection of failure and 
the elimination of the weak, while today proper medical-pedagogical 


: Eaviews of articles in Italian periodicals, by Prof. F. Colombo, Milan, 
taly, 
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treatment can impel them on the way of a slow but sure develop- 
ment and physical improvement, and, based upon this, also a psychic 
and moral improvement. General pedagogy has had for centuries 
the false idea that the majority of the pupils were normal. They 
also had the old prejudice in regard to the will, as if it were a faculty 
quite independent of the physical condition and mental powers. 
Hence the traditional conception of good and bad, for which modern 
corrective pedagogy substitutes healthy and sick, which c responds 
to the reality, as understood in the Greek and Latin phi losophy, 
which asked of the gods a “sound mind in a sound body.’ 

This is sufficient to justify in the Institutes for abnormal chil- 
ren (and especially for the Deaf and Blind) the presence of sanitary 
assistance limited to the cure of common diseases. Other reasons 
should be added, and first among them the charitable character of 
the Institutes, especially those for the Deaf, before the time of 
Otology and kindred sciences. Besides this, the first aurists con- 
sidered deaf-mutism a desperate case. It is sufficient to recall the 
opinion of Itard upon the uselessness of the treatment for atrophy 
of the acoustic nerve, and the more recent opinion of Trdltsch on 
inveterate deafness, which opinion had a deleterious influence on 
the minds of the teachers of the Deaf. They, for lack of faith, or 
from anti-scientific ideas, considered the assistance of an aurist as 
quite useless in the school. However, the blame must not be laid 
entirely on the teachers, but in part on the common physician, who 
opposed, indirectly, the new science, inasmuch as it concerned deaf- 
mutism, putting facts and persons in a bad light. 

From this originated two series of mistakes, which ought to be 
explained out of respect to the present state of science. 

No one can deny today the value of anamnestic information for 
the diagnosis, prognosis, and the treatment of diseases, a value in- 
creased a hundredfold in the treatment of deaf-mutism, because that 
in it the physical factor is complicated with the psychic factor of 
intellectual development. 

In order to understand the value of the anamtestical diagnosis 
in deafness, one must consider the efficacy of spoken language for 
developing the intelligence; in fact, the pedagogical treatment of the 
modern school for the Deaf is based upon the anamnesti of congen- 
ital and precocious deafness. 

It will be easier to obtain good results from such treatment 
when there is a harmonious agreement as to it between aurist and 
teacher ; otherwise we shall persist in the errors mentioned above. 
Educators are still skeptical as regards the co-operation of the 
aurists, and, on the other hand, the aurists consider themselves at- 
thorized to advise even in regard to the method of teaching. Hence, 
the lack of knowledge as to the real psychic state of the deaf-mute 
is often the cause of false hopes in regard to the use of physical in- 
struments for making the Deaf to hear. From this comes the un- 
reasonable enthusiasm of the public over the proposal of some new 
acoustic instrument or some new treatment for deafness. 
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The school for the Deaf possesses already a museum of acoustic 
instruments that have failed in their object. 

Here Ferreri, after having enumerated the various instruments, 
even to that of the Sirena of vowels of Marage, explains why, in 
consequence of the uproar excited by Dr. Urbantschitsch, and after 
having verified de visu the results of the Auricular schools of 
Vienna and Munich, he entitled the first part of his account “New 
Appearances of Old Phenomena.” He wrote then as follows: 

“All the specialists for the Deaf and for their instruction know 
that deafness is not always total. The statistics and the research of 
the last 20 years have proved that total deafness is found in one- 
third of the Deaf, and the hearing power of the remaining two- 
thirds is such as to contain all the degrees of audition (but never 
separated from commotion of the air and earth such as produce 
tactile sensations), from loud noises, to vowels pronounced with a 
loud voice, to words and sentences.”* 

In 1897, the author made a communication, based upon this 
knowledge, to the Third Biennial Congress of the Italian Society of 
Laryngology, Otology, and Rhinology, in order to inquire of the 
Aurists: “Jf and when the Auricular system of Dr. Urbantschitsch 
should be used?” He concluded his discourse by proposing to the 
Aurists two problems: : 

1. If the results of the Vienna school are due to a real improve- 
ment in hearing, in wich cases of deafness can the system be em- 
pl ved with success ? 

2. If, instead, these results are due to a psychic process of rein- 
tegration of speech, already learned and understood, instead of to a 
real and genuine improvement of hearing, is not the use of the Oral 
method sufficient ? 

The Italian Aurists understood very well the principal point of 
the question, which aimed at the classification of deaf-mutes, but 
Professor Massini, president of the Congress, observed that in our 
Institutes, so badly organized, it is impossible to make the necessary 
experiments. A committee was nominated, in which Ferreri took 
part, who should establish a plan of research to be made in the 
Institutes, but the committee was unable to fulfill its task, and the 
schools have remained in the same state as at first. 

The educators did not interest themselves in the Auricular sys- 
tem. Some isolated attempts were made, but not persevered in, 
and the experience of Gradenigo, Biaggi, Poli, and Melzi seemed to 
confirm the opinion of the uselessness of a special auricular instruc- 
tion based upon systematic acoustic exercises. 

Accurate research was made in foreign countries, especially in 
Germany, by the Society of Aurists, and to the special treatment 
given to the Deaf in Munich by Dr. Bezold, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the teachers and physicians, who used the system of classifi- 
cation in the schools, and the continuous series of tones, invented by 


ae 


‘See Giulio Ferreri “L’otologia e le Scuole dei Sordomuti.” Siena, 1888. 
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Dr. Bezold for the examination of the hearing power, and for the 
description of the field of hearing. From this the following prin- 
ciples resulted : 

1. The hearing power of children designated as deaf-mutes can 
be divided into hearing for noises, hearing for some musical sounds, 
hearing for speech. 

2. The pedagogical classification, however, cannot be arranged 
acct rding to the three species of hearing power, because : 

a. The power of hearing noises is not reducible to the hearing 
of words, not even by means of the systematic acoustic exercises. 

b. The hearing of musical sounds, or rather rhythmic ones, is 
generally found in the Deaf who are not endowed with much in- 
telligence. (Compare the musical sense in the song of idiots.) 

c. The hearing of speech is only verified when the deaf-mute 
has already learned spoken language, and has perceived it by the 
association of the images of movement with lip-reading. 

3. This last circumstance confirms: 

a. That the Oral-acoustic instruction does improve the hearing 
physically ; 

b. The capacity of acoustic perception of speech is always ac- 
quired by the deaf-mutes by means of a process of mental reintegra- 
tion, or of comparison, when the residue of hearing is sufficient to 
distinguish vowels. 

4. No instrument as vet has fulfilled its aim. The anomalies 
and alterations in the field of hearing of the Deaf described by 
Bezold are so many and of such variety that the human voice alone 
can discover them and adapt them to the perception of speech. 

5. Therefore, acoustic instruments only serve to measure and 
to control, but are subordinated always to the psychic act of atten- 
tion, and to the development of the intelligence, and to the knowl- 
edge of language on the part of the Deaf. 

Now, if we compare these principles with the results of the 
modern school of articulation, and with the practice of the old school, 
it must be evident that the teachers of the Deaf had already resolved 
the problem in an empirical way. 

Although this makes the teachers skeptical in regard to every 
scientific miracle, it does not justify the exclusion of the Specialist- 
physician from the Sanitary Corps of the Institute for the Deaf. 
And for this reason: 

When in 1888 the author was obliged to defend the evidence of 
facts against the arguments of Dr. Fournée, at the Congress of 
Otology, he then believed that the intervention of the aurist should 
have as its object the examination of the hearing power of the 
pupils. But experience soon convinced him of the contrary.’ 

Professor Ferreri then says that he was able to make experi- 
ments in the R. Institute Pendola of Siena, under the guidance of 
an aurist. In November, 1889, with Professor Grazzi, he began the 
Otorinolaringoscopic examinations of the pupils of that Institute, 
and continued it for 12 years. Very soon he was convinced that the 
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intervention of the aurist is useful and efficacious for present mala- 
dies, and, still more so, for those of the nasal-pharyngeal cavity and 
larynx, etc. 

’ For all these diseases a constant and active treatment 1s neces- 
sary, if one desires to perfect the teaching of artificial pronuncia- 
tion. To the work of Specialist must be added that of the Dentist 
for the hygiene of the teeth and mouth.’ 

As to the power of hearing, this occupies only a part of the 
program, as experience has shown that investigation of the residue 
of hearing cannot be made by the Specialist with the common means 
of auricular semeiotics ; and the reasons for this are: 

1. The great susceptibility of the Deaf to suggestion, excited 
by the anamnestic element of the sonorous vibrations and by the 
reflex mimic of the experimenter. 

2. The difficulty of interpreting the reaction of the child on 
account of the lack of language, and the uncertainty whether the 
gesture is affirmative (of repetition) or interrogative (of investiga- 
tion). 

3. The gradual adaptation of the acoustic residue to the percep- 
tion of the spoken word, which adaptation is always related to the 
preceding teaching of the phonetics of words and language. 

All are agreed as to the last, even Professor Bezold, of Munich, 
and Uchermann, of Christiania. Professor Grazzi, therefore, justly 
observes that often in using the voice, the diapason of various tones, 
bells, etc., the results are contradictory, and the teacher alone, by 
long practice, can succeed sooner or later in discovering whether 
traces of hearing still exist. 

To return to the question of acoustic exercises, it should be 
noticed that both physicians and teachers are convinced that the 
results do not correspond to the fatigue and the time expended. 
But though these conclusions are convincing as to the economy of 
time and strength, vet they do not deny the advantages of auricular 
instruction for those Deaf who still retain the power of hearing 
vowels. For such pupils, it is the duty of the school to employ 
every means for facilitating the perception of speech through the 
association of visual and acoustic images and the modulation and 
education of the voice. 

Neither should we forget the advantage for some Deaf of exer- 
cises with the piano. It is true that piano exercises are not suitable 
for the totally deaf, but these exercises can be useful as mental 
gymnastics, such as demanded by the mathematical division of time 
and measure; for the Deaf at the piano show signs of a regular 
cinestic sense, and such experiments may open a new field of obser- 
vation on the center of organic-functional innervation, and on the 
center of motor innervation. 

In order to attain a rational classification, it is necessary to have 
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_see G. Ferreri: Communication to the International Congress of School 
Hygiene at London, 1907. 
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the co-operation of the Specialist, whose task, according to the ex- 
periences of Dr. Marage, should be reduced to this: “Select clin- 
ically the get measure the acuteness of the sense of hearing, and 
indicate the right time to use the voice for auricular instruction.” 

The ncaa n of the schools for the Deaf in Italy is at the 
same state deplored by Dr. Masini in 1897, but it is to be hoped that 
the day is at hand when the government and school authorities will 
be convinced of the necessity of therapeutic and remedial functions 
of the specialist as well as that of the educator. ro 


THE NEED OF AN EXPERT FOR THE DEAF IN 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

In a second article in the same number of the “Educazione dei 
Sordomuti,” Professor Ferreri urges the necessity of an expert for 
the Deaf in the court of justice. 

He observes that every time a deaf-mute is arrested as a vaga- 
bond, or is implicated as defendant, plaintiff, or witness in a civil or 
penal suit, the magistrate applies to some Institute for the Deaf for 
a teacher to act as interpreter. 

Experience has taught the writer that this is not sufficient for 
finding out the specific and relative value of the testimony of the 
deaf-mute, even when he is educated. The aid of an expert is .neces- 
sary. His task, in tact, should not limit itself to the interpretation 
of the gestures, but should investigate the psychic development of 
the deaf-mute, and he should make a real ethic-psychic examination , 
of the case. 

Until now the criticism of the educators has been limited to 
various articles of the penal and civil code; but today it must be 
directed to the procedure. Here Professor Ferreri illustrates his 
idea by giving some examples taken from the large list of cases he 
has collected, demonstrating the necessity of the intervention of an 
expert, and which serve to suggest proposals for the reform of our 
procedure. He concludes with two important propositions: 

That the expert should be present not only at the trial, but 
also at the examination, in order to investigate the motives (sug- 
gestion, incitement, subordination) which might alter the legal form 
of the crime. 

2. That the deaf-mute, because of his psychic conditions, of 
whatever age or condition, ought always to be judged by the special 
court of justice for persons under age. F. C. 
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TEACHING THE LANGUAGE OF THE TRADES 
Under the above caption the Hawkeye (Jowa) makes the following very 

sensible remarks : ; 
“One of the disappointments experienced by those who follow the 
graduates out into the shops and factories where they tind employment, 1s 
their | aig of a knowledge of technical terms of their trade. We who have 
tried for 10 or 12 years to fit pupils to go out and independently take up some 
vocation are chagrined when | we observe that many of them have difficulty in 
following written directions. We teach the apprentice all the technical terms 
in his trade, but there are many things one cannot by rote but must 
learn by actual use and practice. In this connection Miss Merrill of our 
sewing room has been following an excellent plan to teach her girls the terms 
and necessary phraseology of dressmaking. Each girl of the graduating class 
is supplied with a_ note book. Into this are placed specimens of different 
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kinds cf needlework made by the pupil herself. Opposite there is a descrip 
tion of the work with the necessary directions. First come the different kinds 
of stitching, binding, facing, etc. Following these are different parts of the 
dress duly labeled and described and specimens of everything likely to com 


up in the course of needlework. Then there are small samples of the different 
kinds of common cloth and illustrations to explain the directions frequently 
found upon patterns. ‘These books are veritable text books as well as prac 
tice ot? Arie Th are |} the irl ¢ ] ake | e * ha ha las 

tice dictionaries ney are kept by the girls and taken home when they icave 
school, to be an ever ready reference book to the girl when occasion in the 
future mav demand. Could the idea be followed in other departments—th« 
printing office, the carpenter shop, ete.—it would seem of inestimable valu 

” 1 


when the apprentice had broken loose from the instructor and was thrown 
upon his own resources.” 

This is along the line of the practical. Years ago we required in our 
course of study that a sprinkling here and there of the names of tools, 
utensils, machines, articles of furniture and their modus operandi in 
various departments be taught the pupils. This work was, in a measur 





be done in the school-room and it was quite an undertaking—indeed, toge 
with all the other things to be taught it was soon found, as originally con 
templated, to go beyond the limit and had to be curtailed. Of course many of 
the names of objects and operations in the kitchen, dining-room, living-room, 
parlor, shops, etc., must be taught in the school-room or they will not be 
taught at all, but they cannot all be given. Some of them must be acquired 
while the pupils are busy in those departments, and the names of many tools 
he pupils while at 
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and technical operations in the shops must be learned by tl 
work there. We have always thought that if the instructor of each trade 
had a little hand-book covering the names of tools with their pictures, the 
names of operations and the phraseology common in his occupation, it would 
not only be a help to the pupils but a time-saver to the instructor. The 
Pictures might be cut out of catalogues or drawn, if obtainable in no other 
way. These books should not be handed the punils to be used by them when 
they please, but they should be graded with reference to the progress made 
by the pupils and stated lessons or passages in them assigned to be studied 
and gone over with the intructor. A certain portion of the time should be set 
aside for this work. But it is well to bear in mind that all such work would 
e scarcely more than mechanical and of little value unless constantly rein- 
forced by use, by practical application. The instructor, instead of taking the 
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short cut and gesticulating, should spell out to his pupils the technical terms 
and phraseology employed in his occupation. He should get himself into the 
habit of doing this and not yield to the oft-recurring temptation of pointing, 
motioning and signing. Even though at times tedious it pays in the long 
run. Better have a little less work done and teach the pupils the terms and 
phraseology that they must know to successfully pursue their work after 
leaving school. Of course there are many instructors who see the import- 
ance of this and try to restrain their propensity to take the short cut, but 
others do not. It is also true that certain terms and phraseology may be 
given to the pupils but not repeatedly enough to fix them permanently on 
their minds. There is where a hand-book would come in. Such a_ book 
need not even be printed. The teacher could write the lessons on a black- 
board and have the pupils take them down in note books to be preserved. 
They would then have the matter in convenient shape and could refer to it 
upon occasion to refresh their memory.—[Lone Star Weekly (Texas).] 

At the Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, school a complete set, we understand, of 
question and language books fer the trades schools has been compiled by 
Mr. Jos. J. Bailey, the principal of the Industrial Department, and is in use 
as text-books. Periodically examinations are held and pupils are expected 
to show knowledge and proficiency in the use of the language of the par- 
ticular trade they are learning —T[Epiror oF THE REVIEW. ] 


About arithmetic, in the more advanced classes I mean, wherein, my dear 
fellow-teacher, do you find the principal difficulty ? 

We tind, I presume, in a certain number of cases, a lack of the ability 
to handle figures easily and accurately, but with pupils who are fairly bright 
and who have had careful drill in the proper grades, this is not a common 
fault. 

Sometimes a pupil fails to get at the meaning of a question owing to a 
lack of comprehension of the phraseology employed in framing it. But this, 
again, I don’t find a serious difficulty. I think that I more often find the 
failure to be due to the inability to reason properly; to compare the separate 
conditions, each of which the pupil apprehends clearly enough, so as to dis- 
cern accurately their relation each to the other. Instead of trying to do this, 
he gropes around in his memory for a rule or for a precedent, and in the 
latter case he will look for the point of resemblance not in the principle 
involved but in the wording of the statement. 

If my diagnosis is correct, the most important element in advanced arith- 
metic teaching would seem to be the analysis of the problem.—[Alabama 
Messenger. | 


Replying to the above question, we volunteer this information: The 
chief difficulty we find is in the pupil’s lack of a comprehension of relative 
values. For instance, a rod and a yard present themselves to him simply as 
two indefinite measures; a ton bears some sort of relation to a pound, he 
thinks, and ounces also have something to do with these things. There are, 
of course, always pupils who seem to grasp the relation of quantities intui- 
tively, but we are speaking now of the pupil who never seems to be abso- 
lutely sure of anything connected with numbers. We have no sort of 
patience, bv the way, with those perplexities provided by the wording of a 
problem. The conditions should be made absolutely clear by any means 
possible. Wherever practicable, we introduce the measures themselves and 
we much prefer problems which make such conditions possible. When the 
class gets to long measure, for instance, each member is given a foot rule 
and is made to measure the length, width. height and depth of various objects, 
and above all is he required to make estimates. 

Guess how tall I am. 
How long do you think my pencil is? 
Draw a line, by guess, 17 inches long. 
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This sort of work is especially valuable when the class comes to decimals. 
We have had pupils who were able to perform wonders in working out the 
problems in the book, but if asked to draw pictures of 2.5 pies, were utterly 
at sea. If we were asked to examine a class in common and decimal frac- 
tions, we should proceed somewhat as follows: 

1. Compare 2% apples and 2.5 apples. (Illustrate with pictures.) 

2. If a boy gathers 3.25 pints of berries an hour, how many pints will he 
gather in tive hours? (Illustrate with pictures. ) 

3. Draw a line 6.75 inches long. Draw another 7!4 inches long. How 
much longer is the second line than the first? 

4. Draw pictures of 4.375 pies. Rub out 1% pies. What have you left? 

5. James, Henry, William, John and Fred agreed to share equally the 
apples in a basket. When this had been done, it was found that each boy 
had 2.2 apples. How many were there in the basket at first? (Write your 
answer in words, thus: There were — apples in the basket at first.) 

If the pupils showed ability to make these comparative measurements, 
we would give them high marks. If, on the other hand, a pupil in working 
the second example should do the merely mechanical part of multiplication 
properly, but be unable to illustrate his work, we should regard him as not 
understanding the subject clearly 

It is important above all things that there be uniformity in the system of 
teaching this subject throughout the school. If one teacher lays his chief 
stress on the neat and orderly array of figures, and another holds up as 
necessary the ability to write out in English the solutions of all problems, 
and another doesn’t think much of arithmetic any way, then the pupil making 
his devious way from grade to grade is likely to emerge at the close of his 
career with a mind befogged on all things related in any way whatsoever to 
the science of numbers. We are not at all enamored of the rotation of 
classes, but when it comes to arithmetic, we rather incline to the belief that it 
would be an advantage to have all of the work in this study conducted by 
one teacher, and that one, of course, an expert in mathematics.—[ California 
News. ] 


THE DEAF AS LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


The following from the Inland Printer are very strong words in favor 
of the deaf learning to operate the linotype: 


“The employment of deaf printers on the linotype has been the subject 
of inquiry and much debate, and in a recent issue of the Illinois Advance, 
published at Jacksonville, Illinois, a writer quotes a letter from the manager 
of the Inland Printer Technical School on the subject, saving that the half 
dozen or more mutes who have been graduated from this school made good 
operators. There seems to be no reason why more bright young men and 
women, though handicapped bv the lack of hearing, should not take up this 
branch of the trade and make a success of it. It is found, in the majority of 
cases, that the lack of one faculty has a tendency to sharpen other faculties 
to such an extent as to partially overcome whatever disadvantage they may be 
under in competing with -their fellows. For instance, the deaf linotype 
operator, unable to hear the alarm bell on the machine which announces the 
completion of a line, attaches a bit of white card to the bell hammer, which, 
as it falls, attracts his eve. Frequently deaf mutes possess a better educa- 
tion than others who apprentice themselves to the printing trade, and this, of 
course, is in their favor. Linotyping is by no means closed to the deaf, and 
many more of them could find agreeable employment in the trade.” 

The question of the deaf learning to operate the linotype successfully 
has long ago passed the experimental stage, and the above encouraging testi- 
mony from an outsider goes to confirm well-established facts. Some of our 
deaf printers are finding profitable employment at the keys, though they did not 
learn the art in this office. One of the best linotypers in Texas to day is Robert 
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Hodges, a deaf man. ‘The day 1s not far distant when there will be no more 

question about a deaf person's ability to learn the modus operandi of a 

q" . 1 ° 3 la ak] 
notype than there is about his abilit y to put loose type in a stick. The 


Inland Printer encourages the deaf to fend up this work, and we earnestly 
hope to see more of our printer boys following it with pre fit in the near 
future. It is indeed a very profitable occupation when well understood, 
Job printing for the deaf is being pushed, and with reason, but we venture 
to say that success at manipulating a type-machine is as attainable with the 
deaf as becoming a good job printer, perhaps more so. Not every typo- 
a by any manner of means has the taste, the adaptability or the 
idgment required to make a good job printer. Operating a linotype is 
witha mechanical, while the work of a job printer, in its higher sense, is 
essentially an art attained by comparatively few.—[Lone Star (Texas).] 


\ friend has suggested the following five statements as embodying the 
creed of the “C. P.” oralists.' It would be interesting to know just how 
the vote of the majority of teachers in the profession would stand on each 
proposition. 

1. I believe that there is n pri for “experts” in education of the deaf 
to gain by consulting the adult deaf graduates of mature years. 

2. That deaf teachers have been found wanting as a whole, and _ that 

und policy calls aa a minimum employment of them. 

That in the business of educating deaf children the sign language is an 
eek to be tolerated possibly as an ineradicable thing, but to be tolerated just 

little as possible for any purpose whatever. 

That the chief aim and end of deaf-mute education is to develop 
command of English, relying upon this to add all else that is necessary. 
Organize everything with that in view and bend every effort to secure this 
command of language. The rest will come all right. 

5. That, as the dead languages are necessary to a sound education, so 
the oral method should be regarded as preferable to the manual method, 
even though speech be dropped on leaving school, because of a superior 
disciplinary value for the deaf-mute mind.—[Oregon Outlook. ] 


READING FOR PUPILS 


There has been a good deal of discussion among our staff recently on 
the question of reading for the pupils, and we know of no more fruitful topic, 
for it seems to us to contain the secret of facility in the use of language. 
It is important, however, that we view the question from the right  per- 
spective. If we make the teaching of reading and the choice of book 
subservient, merely, to class-room purposes—simply an aid to the teaching of 
language—we not only miss, but, perhaps, even defeat the object to be kept 
in view. It is not for school but for life that our work should tell, and 
unless the pupils learn to read for the love of reading they will cease to 
read when they leave school. Untold multitudes of hearing children have 
learned to hate some of our richest literary treasures because of the unwise— 
in some cases utterly absurd and stupid—methods of teaching the subject 
in the class-room. The most important object in teaching literature should 
be, not to minutely analyze and parse and dissect the book or selection, but 
to enable the pupil to read it understandingly, to appreciate the thought and 
diction of the author and to enjoy it for its literary quality and worth. We 
will come across the same problem when we consider the question of reading 
in our classes here. One of the chief, perhaps the chief, objects to be kept in 
view is to foster a love for reading and to enable the pupils to get a fair 


understanding of the plot of the story or the subject matter of the passage 
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under consideration, and not to too rigidly insist that they shall know the 
exact meaning and grammatical relation of every word in the selection. 
The opportunity of reading Should be a privilege granted rather than a task 
imposed.— [Canadian Mute. ] 

The teachers and officers of the Rome, N. Y., School for the Deaf in 
session assembled on the ninth day of March, 1909, passed the following 


resolutions : 

WHEREAS, We, the teachers and officers of the Rome School for the 
Deaf, desiring to express our approval of the action of The American 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf in passing resolutions urging the 
directors of all the schools for the deaf to bear the expense of sending one 
trustee and one representative from both the literary and industrial depart- 
ments, together with the superintendent or principal, to the American Con- 
vention, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that such action on the part of the schools would 
be of great benefit in advancing both the literary and industrial education 
of the deaf, 

Resolved, First, That we ask the Trustees of the Rome School to 
consider the resolutions as passed by the Convention, and as far as expedient 
to comply with same. 

Second, That we urge the members of the Convention to bring this 
matter to the attention of the governing boards of their respective schools 
that same may be considered and definite action taken. 

Third, That copies of these resolutions be furnished The Deaf-Mutes’ 
Register, The American Annals of the Deaf, THE AssocrATION REVIEW and 
be spread upon the minutes of the Teachers’ Association 


The cog wheels of a gearing are very useful in the direction of power— 
providing they play into each other properly. Otherwise, not. 

It may be questioned whether the industrial department and the literary 
departments in our school for the deaf articulate in their relations as they 
might be made to do. Perhaps sometimes the arithmetic teacher might learn 
from the instructor in wood-working where his pupils are deficient in the 
application of book knowledge to practical measurement. If so, he should 
suspend work for a time on the metric system and on German currency until 
he has mended that breach in his mathematical fences. If the teacher whose 
boys work in the shoe-shop would confer with the head of that department, 
possibly he might get some information and some hints which would lead 
him to acquire further information which he could use to make those boys 
more interested in and better informed about their work. And when farm 
work is practiced there is room and incentive for a lot of class-room teach- 
ing bearing on agriculture. 

We would gladly see the expansion of education beyond the three R’s 
take such a course rather than to have it turned into the channels of formal 
grammar, algebra and Latin—[Alabama Messenger. | 


lhe wonderful progress made in the education of the deaf in recent 
years has convinced the general public that their capacity for education is 
not confined within very narrow bounds as was once supposed, but is 
limited only by the opportunities afforded. As a consequence of this awaken- 
ing, the state legislatures generally are making liberal appropriations to 
build up the schools for the deaf and to supply every reasonable want. 
Many of these schools are already magnificently equipped, and all are making 
steady advancement both as to the facilities provided and the character of 
the work accomplished. We venture to assert that comparatively greater 
Progress has been made by the schools for the deaf within the last twenty 
years than by any other class of educational institutions.—[ Virginia Guide. ] 
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Dr. A. Graham Bell has been deeply interested for years in the problem 
of aerial navigation, and has been experimenting constantly in the hope of 





discovering a principle on which a heavier-than-air flying machine can be 
constructed. A press dispatch from Baddeck, Nova Scotia, seems to indicate 
that he is meeting with success. The dispatch says: 

“The Silver Dart, Alex. Graham Bell's aerodrome, is a success. Under 
the direction of J. A. D. McCurdy, Silver Dart has made several flights, the 
longest being one of eight miles. The aerodrome was at all times under 
complete control. The flight gives promise of greater things in the future 
and puts Bell in the front rank of heavier-than-air machine inventors,”— 
[Kentucky Standard.] 

The pupils of Miss McNamar’s class were asked to take part in an 
entertainment given for the benefit of the White Door Settlement of New 
York City on Jan. 22d, at the First Baptist church of Rome. 

To the surprise of the audience, instead of the usual sign song or drill 
the deaf children took their places on the platform and recited orally in 
concert the Mother Goose rhymes, Ding Dong Bell and Hey Diddle Diddle, 
introducing such gestures and pantomime as were adapted to each selection. 

At the close of the first number, the applause was so great that the 
children were obliged to wait several moments before giving the second. 
This was as well received, and as an encore the children returned to the 
platform and gave their school yell in a way which convinced the audience 
that however defective their hearing might be, their lungs, at least, were 
intact.—[ Deaf-Mutes’ Register (New York).] 





Last month 10,000 essays were submitted to the New York Times in the 
competition instituted by it upon the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, 
based upon seven papers by a well-known writer. 

There were 31 aspirants for honors from the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf alone—all voluntary. Known the general diffi- 
culty of the deaf in writing English, how many of these 31 do you suppose 
received a mention or award, entitling them to a prize medal or certificate? 
Twenty-one. 

Of these successful contestants se.en are congenitally deaf, two are semi- 
deaf, and twelve are semi-mutes. Two of them are children of deaf parents. 
Moreover, four of the 21 are deaf-blind. Each of the four received five 
dollars and a medal.—[Ohio Chronicle. ] 

Elsie Farnkoff of the C4 class was awarded a medal by the Public Ledger 
for a composition on Abraham Lincoln. She is twelve years old and born 
deaf. Very few of our bovs and girls competed and Elsie is the youngest 
of the number.—[ Mt. Airy World (Pa.).] 

Master David H. Wilson, of Philadelphia, eleven years old, and born 
deaf, was awarded a medal and cash prize in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
competition for his composition on Lincoln. David has been privately taught 
for several vears by Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, and during the past year by 
Mr. Joseph Schara. —[Eprror oF THE REVIEW. ] 


William Jennings Bryan lectured in Olathe last week, Tuesday night, 
taking for his subject “The Prince of Peace.” Of course, the house was 
jammed, and everybody was pleased. Wednesday morning he made a call 
upon our school and visited ne: arly all the rooms of classes in session at the 
time. He shook hands with the pupils, to their great delight. He seemed 
much interested in the instruction, especially in the oral department— 
[Kansas Star.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW York, 
March 4, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR: 

You will be pleased to learn that the Conference of all the 
Mission Boards meeting here in New York, in January, resolved, 
on the report of its committee, that all appointees should be urged 
to secure a phonetic training before they go to the mission field. 
This is a good fulcrum for the lever of any one who is in position 
to pry, but, like other resolutions, is not likely to prove automatic, 

The reply as to the designation of that velar fricative (in the 
February REVIEW) is very satisfactory. Another question: Arabic 
has four letters that are made with the tongue in about the same 
position, ans, z,t,d. The tongue is in practically the same posi- 
tion in front as for our ch, but the back, beyond the ch point, is 
depressed and tensed. If there is center emission, we get s and z. 
It has also the pure dental s, z, t, d. How shall this be written in 
the Bell symbols?’ The objection raised by the correspondent 
whose letter I enclose, is, I think, a good one: ch, j, is eitherQ,9 
or it is ON, OM. It cannot be both. I see that F. Max Mueller - 
agrees with my contention that it is not a compound of two letters. 
The fact that the tongue is at the ‘‘t’’ position in the formation of 
ch, no more proves that there is at in it than does the position of 
the tongue in saying cling prove that there is at incling. The 
vital point is the backmost articulation, for that gives most character 
to the sound. 

It would bea fine thing if the Volta Bureau would get the Ham- 
mond Typewriter Company to put a Visible Speech shuttle on the 
market. That would enable any one who has that make of machine 
to get at small cost a great time-saver. 

Sincerely yours, Tuos. F. CUMMINGS. 


DANVILLE, Ky., March 1, 1909. 
Tuomas F. CumMMINGS, FEsgQ., 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sir: Looking over the December issue of the Review! 
came across your arguments concerning the Visible Speech symbols 
for ch and j. Taking up the subject, I assume your superior knowl- 





1It is hoped a reply will be forthcoming in the June Review. —M. G. 
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edge of phonetics ; but if one always yielded the floor to those who 
know more than oneself one would never have an opportunity to 
say anything at all : 

o. Page 278, ‘‘ Principles of Speech,’’ as explained in foot-notes, 
gives symbols for ch and j as OQ and OM. At least, I so under- 
stand it. With the deaf we get j from © more successfully than 
any other formation. I found on investigation, I make ch and j 
OQ and DN. Sodoa number of my friends. 

1. I do not know what proof there is of this. 

2. But it does not disprove that many persons form ch and j 
OQ and OM. 

3. Is not QTBMIG most frequently given? An approximate 
t, d, or n can be given O. ©, @; but are they not unusual? 

4. Would not suggestion be given OJAANTOANIG or 
SJAQTGO)G? Or if you want to be very dainty, SJAA(N)TOOMIG ? 
Iam depending on my own pronunciation, the International Dic- 
tionary, and my remembrance of how the word is ordinarily pro- 
nounced. 

Personally, I wish the department would not confine itself to 
such sounds as are taught the deaf, but that distinctions such as you 
offer should be thoroughly discussed. The very points waived are 
the ones I am most concerned in. Our class is one of teachers, not 
children. 

Yours very truly, HARRIS TAYLOR. 


DANVILLE, Ky., March 2, 1g09. 
EDITOR THE MELVILLE BELI, MEMORIAL DEPARTMENT : 

It is needless to say that I am greatly profited by your depart- 
ment of the Assoc1ATION REVIEW, and I am glad that Visible 
Speech is written on a basis that admits of its being used to good 
effect in the school-room. For the purpose of teaching the deaf I 
approve of the number of symbols being practically reduced to the 
sounds of the Yale Element Charts. Using Visible Speech in the 
school-room with our deaf children is something we are not yet pre- 
pared for—except with our highest oral class, the class that grad- 
Wates this year. Whether or not we shall be able to use the 
symbols more extensively with younger children depends in a meas- 
ure upon the progress our class (of teachers) in Visible Speech 
makes and their ability to apply this knowledge in the teaching of 
elements of speech. 
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While we are glad that the ASSOCIATION REVIEW in its Visible 
Speech reading gives us standards of writing sounds for deaf chil- 
dren, we wish that at least a page or two were each issue devoted 
to Visible Speech for the hearing who are anxious to be instructed 
in nice distinctions in vowels and various discriminations in speech. 

We are undertaking Visible Speech very largely as a means 
through which we may be able to understand correctly the formations 
that are unusual and defective, that we may be able to reproduce 
these, make a record of them and, knowing the nature of the defect, 
try tocorrect it. Already we have been able to detect the nature of 
defects of speech in the children which we were previously unable to 
locate. By explaining the nature of the incorrect formation to the 
teacher, in some of these cases the teachers have made very good 
progess in correcting mistakes. Their greatest difficulty was in de- 
termining the nature of the defective sounds. 

Yours very truly, HARRIS TAYLOR. 


EDITOR MELVILLE BELL DEPARTMENT: 

The present attitude toward Visible Speech I think 
is very hopeful for our work ; for in this I see the greatest possi- 
bilities. So long as I regarded speech symbols as many regard 
them, I did not care for the subject ; but when Miss Yale made me 
see what it can do for the teacher, I became interested. Our class 
can now read the matter of the REvIEw fairly well; with practice 
they can read it fluently. I believe we are now ready to wse Visible 
Speech. The great difficulty we have is trying to use symbols of 
one pronunciation in many instances to represent sounds of a different 
pronunciation. In writing symbols we put on company manners; 
in speech we wear old clothes and are more comfy. 


SoocHow UNIVERSITY, 
SoocHow, CHINA, January 4th, 1909. 
EDITOR OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 1 have long wanted a work on scientific phonetics, 
and have heard more than once of Prof. Alexander Melville Bell’s 
‘* Visible Speech,’’ but the merits of the system were never impressed 
upon my mind till yesterday, when I heard a lecture by Mrs. Mills, 
of the Chefoo School for Deaf-Mutes, and saw what she was accom: 
plishing with two of her pupils. 
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I have been deeply impressed with the ignorance of phonetics 
displayed by the vast majority of otherwise well-educated persons 
(myself among the number) who flounder about most awkwardly 
in their attempts to master the Chinese language, and I am disposed 
to do somewhat towards helping out the coming generation of my 
nationals who take up a voluntary exile in this land. I wender if 
the Volta Bureau, of which Mrs. Mills told me something, could 
give me assistance ? As a start, I want a copy of the ‘‘ Visible 
Speech,’’ and also any printed matter issued by the Bureau which 
you think would be of use to me in arranging a brief exposition of 
phonetic principles, such as would be of service to beginners in the 
study of Chinese. 

There are excellent books for the study of the Mandarin—the 
chief spoken dialect—and for other dialects as well—excellent in 
some respects, that is; but none, so far as my knowledge goes, is 
based on sound pkonetic theory. It is this need I should like to 
lead the way to supplying. 

Another aim I have in view is the assistance of Chinese students 
in the acquisition of English. Our preparatory department seeks to 
give a working knowledge of English in three years, so that they 
can pursue a College course, using English text-books. The man 
in charge of this work has done phenomenally well, except in the 
matter of accurate sounds. He has no knowledge of the science of 
phonetics. 

I trust this will put you in command of the situation here, so 
that you may be able to make helpful suggestions. I shall be glad 
to remit the price of the book on receipt of the statement of its cost. 

Trusting I have not asked too much, and thanking you in 


advance, I am, Very truly yours, 
W. B. NANCE. 


P. S.—I am sending you by this mail copies of our latest catalog 


and calendar. W. B. N. 


EDITOR OF THE MELVILLE BELL MEMORIAL DEPARTMENT : 

In teaching persons to write speech in symbols I have used great 
care that they should make and represent the /ves¢ distinctions in 
sounds (this is partly for ear training); to show in symbols their 
own speech and that of others; and I have tried to lead them to 
follow the speech which is considered correct according to the ées/, 
the highest standard. 
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This brings me to a question which I judge it is your intention 
to answer in the next issue of the REVIEW. It is, ‘‘ What shall be 
used as the standard in pronunciation, not so much for our deaf 
pupils as for the teacher’s own speech and for the speech of people 
in general ?’’ 

For instance, did not Professor Bell intend in his chart to let 
J represent the Italian a? As I remember his speech, he used 
where many people use J, as when they say J¥8 or O)yQ>. 

I have told students that one was as correct as the other, but 
they clamor for a standard. 

There is such a carelessness in the speech of many teachers 
and a lack of ability to analyze words that I thought a list of words 
commonly mispronounced would call the attention of teachers to 
their own speech and make them more careful. I would propose 
writing the word in the ées¢ way, then in ways in which it is some- 
times spoken. Thus the word ‘* doys’’? OFAwO. I have heard teach- 
ers try to make pupils call it B}LW, or write it DF. 

Also in the word object (noun), the vowel e is marked obscure 
in the dictionaries, and I do not know of any authority for the use 
of [in this case, although many people of education call the word 
FJOTR[AOG. In the verb the accent would make, of course, the 
vowel [. ee, 


SPEECHIE DIAGRAM READINGS. 
Speech diagrams in the February number read: 
Can you tell me the name of that animal? A tiger. 
The diagrams in the present number read: 
A cage. A sheep. A tooth. 
The sky. el SONY. A chain. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A VISIT TO PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 47, NEW YORK CITY. 


A business trip to New York city recently gave opportunity 
for a visit to “Public School No. 47,” located at 225 East Twenty- 
third street. This school, while old in its name and as a building, 
for it has been a public school for many years, is an entirely new 
school in the class of children attending it, it being now devoted ex- 
clusively to the accommodation of deaf children. Its opening, while 
noteworthy for other reasons, is especially so in that it marks a new 
departure for the great metropolis of our country in its system 
of caring for and educating children lacking the power of hearing, 
the system involving the maintenance of a day school for such 
children, or, in brief, a school permitting them to live at home in- 
stead of in an Institution during the period of their school life. 
While this is not at all a new experiment, it being already a system 
in use ina number of our American cities, and very largely through- 
out Europe, it may be looked upon as something of a test of the 
principle involved under the conditions existing, and the results of 


it, it is needless to say, will be studied with care for any lessons 
that it may be possible to draw from them for the genera! ad- 
vancement and improvement of our work on the most practical and 
efficacious lines. 

While the school has been open only since September last, it 
has enrolled at this writing 110 pupils, distributed among eleven 
classes, giving thus an average of ten pupils to the class. With 
sO many classes, the work can be carefully graded, and all ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact to give teachers classes the pupils of 
which are all at nearly the same stage of development and progress. 

We met the school first as a body, in the assembly room, where 
concert exercises and reciting of declamations appropriate to Lin- 
coln’s birthday—which had only a day or two previously been cele- 
brated—were gone through with for our benefit. We must say 
this was all well done and with a spirit of the greatest interest on 
the part of all concerned. And the children looked well, being tidily 
dressed, clean, and to all appearances well-nourished. In truth they 
appeared in all respects not unlike other groups of deaf children 
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as we have seen them in the score or more of schools that it has 
been our privilege to visit in other cities and States. 

Time permitted but a brief stop in each school-room, but in 
the time spent we could see that the work is being carried on by 
experienced and capable teachers, upon familiar and approved lines, 
and it is speech work throughout. The school has, it may be said 
in passing, one marked advantage in favor of the children, in the 
fact of the insistance on the part of the educational authorities of 
the city that all teachers must be experienced, and that they must 
show a certain high percentage or marking upon their teaching suc- 
cess, as judged by the principal, in order to retain their positions. 

Questions that we asked as to where the pupils came from and 
as to their history were answered as follows: ‘Twenty-five of the 
children had formerly attended boarding schools—that is, Institu- 
tions for the Deaf; the remaining eighty-five had either had no 
schooling or had been received from various public schools in the 
city where they had instruction in so-called “ungraded classes.” 
Fight pupils are semi-deaf and at the same time sub-normal; these 
are in a class by themselves. One-third of the children were made 
deaf by spinal-meningetis, and thirty-two are semi-mutes, having 
of course natural speech. The fact that 32 out of 110 pupils, or 29 
per cent of the attendance, are semi-mutes is remarkable. It would 
suggest that the day school, and especially the oral day school, at- 
tracts particularly this class, appealing in its advantages and privi- 
leges with peculiar force to the parents of speaking deaf children, 
whose first concern is naturally for the speech of their children and 
for its preservation and improvement under the most favorable con- 
ditions, as they believe, of, school, home, and social life. 

The high class of eight pupils is made up mostly of semi-mutes, 
and they seemed a happy lot of children in the enjoyment of the 
instruction which they were receiving. Two sixteen-year old boys 
showed unusual speech-reading ability for the short time they have 
had training, one of them, totally deaf, saying, when questioned, “I 
learned to read lips here. I could not read them before.” A girl 
in the class, a semi-mute, eighteen years old, had never been at 
school until now. 

The map accompanying shows in the black dots the residence 
places of the pupils as relative to the school, which is itself indi- 
cated by the dot with a circle about it. The inner circle, the school 
being its center, has a radius of five and the outer of ten miles. 
It will be seen that most of the pupils live within two or three miles 
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of the school, though some come daily farther than ten miles. One- 
fourth of the pupils come from Brooklyn. A number of parents, in 
order to be near, have moved into the neighborhood. The school is 
well located as relative to transportation facilities, being within a 
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GREATER NEW York. 
1. Borough of Manhattan. 2. Borough of Brooklyn. 3. Borough of Bronx. 


The dot with a circle about it indicates the location of Public School No. 
47._ The scattered dots indicate the homes of the deaf children attending the 
school. 
stone’s throw of the elevated, three or four blocks of the under- 
ground, and immediately adjacent to a surface railroad. Carfare is 
provided by the Board of Education. The school building is in a 
locality of well-constructed, nice-looking houses, just off a business 
section a few squares from Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 
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Lunch is served at the noon hour at table, the children being 


provided with hot cocoa by the school and paying therefor 2 cents 


per cup, furnishing of course the rest of their lunch themselves. 

The manual training at present provided consists of cooking, 
sewing, and dressmaking for the older girls, and shopwork for the 
boys. It is hoped to add printing for the boys. 

Great interest is naturally taken in the school by the parents, 
and they maintain an organization entitled ‘The Association of 
Parents and Friends of the Deaf,’ holding monthly meetings, at 
which they relate their experiences and receive suggestions as to 
how they can assist and encourage their children in their speech and 
their studies. 

The school is in charge of Miss Margaret A. Regan, who after 
having taught the deaf some years in the St. Joseph’s Institution at 
Fordham, was later principal of one of the city public schools for 
the hearing. Thus with broad experience and large interest, and 
with a corps of experienced and earnest teachers to aid her, the 
school seems as well equipped as it could be in its teaching staff. 
While there are but 110 pupils now in attendance, the well-con- 
structed, well-lighted, and thoroughly renovated building has room 
for 250, and it would seem that this number might, within a year 
or two, be in daily attendance. It would be expected that the at- 
tendance upon this school would affect the attendance upon the 
seven boarding schools in Greater New York, but it has apparently 
not done so, the seven schools having actually increased their en- 
rollment by 49 pupils, or from 1,173 in 1908 to 1,222 in 1909, accord- 
ing to our REvIeEw statistics of the past and present years. The total 
attendance in the eight schools, including the 110 in the day school, 
is 1,332, or an increase of 159 over the 1908 attendance. 

It would seem, waiving all questions of relative excellence as be- 
tween day schools and Institutions, that there is a distinct place for 
the day school in large and crowded cities. In certain percentage 
at least, they provide schooling for deaf children who would never 
without them have special instruction in a school for the deaf. This 
because there are all kinds of parents, and with the rest, one kind 
who will not under any circumstances place a child in an “Institu- 
tion” where board and clothing are provided free to the majority 
of the children; also another kind, who, indifferent to that feature, 
can not endure physical separation from their children for weeks 
and months at a time. There are hundreds of deaf children 
throughout the country with parents belonging to one or the other 
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of these two classes, and, where day schools are not provided, such 
children must inevitably grow up unschooled. For them at least the 
day school, whether in large cities or small, is a Godsend. 

We have written as we have, fully and frankly, of our ex- 
periences and impressions, in order that the Review readers may 
have what we have of knowledge of this new school, and so that they 
may from this beginning follow the school in its future history and 
development, being the better able to judge of results, as they may 
be revealed in the future, thus in the light of this knowledge. 





STATE NORMAL TRAINING ADVOCATED FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 

The following from the Annual Report of the Malone, N. Y., 
School, gives a very practical suggestion upon the subject of Nor- 
mal Training for teachers of the Deaf, made by Principal Edward C. 
Rider, he urging it as the duty of the State to provide such train- 
ing, along with that provided so generously in the case of teazhers 
of the hearing: 


“It seems necessary to direct attention again to the lack of Nor- 
mal teachers who have been trained to take up the work of educating 
the deaf. The needs of the public schools are not neglected, but for 
our institutions no provision is made by the State. Our teachers 
must be engaged from any available source. They may have entered 
some school for the deaf for a year’s training as to methods. They 
may not have done more than to render service for the privilege of 
observation and occasional substitution in class-room work. And 
many of them enter the work with lower educational qualifications 
than our standards should require. Such conditions ought not to 
exist. Because a child is deaf, his constitutional guarantee of an 
education ought not to be less valuable than that of his more fortu- 
nate brothers and sisters. He has an equally just claim to good 
teachers, and it ought to be the policy of the State to recognize that 
claim as a right, not as a charity. The law does not discriminate be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing child. Then why should the officers 
of the law? If a normal training is necessary for teachers of hear- 
ing children, it is more necessary for teachers of deaf children. Last 
year there were 1,727 pupils in our schools for the deaf, and al- 
though there are twelve Normal schools in the State, not one gave 
any thought to the preparation of teachers for the deaf. The es- 
tablishment of a department for this purpose in connection with 
some Normal school could be accomplished without difficulty, and 
it should be done.” 
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NATURAL SIGNS AND THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

The question of natural signs—the extent to which they may be 
safely and profitably employed in our educational work, and the 
question of the sign-language—as to its absolute non-use, in the 
schooolroom and outside as well, were discussed quite fully and in 
the best of temper at the Ogden Convention last summer. 

The receipt of the published proceedings of the meeting gives 
us opportunity to reproduce here editorially our own views, express- 
ing our deep-seated convictions on the two topics as expressed on the 
floor of the Convention. Dr. Argo, who is always seeking informa- 
tion by the question method, propounded an inquiry that we were 
glad to have raised, for it was not only pertinent to the discussion, 
but pivotal as well, involving as it does the whole of the problem of 
the use or non-use of the sign-language so far as it is one of ped- 
agogy, or one of making the most out of the school life and the 
school opportunities of the deaf child. 

Our views, including the discussion of Dr. Argo’s question, as 
taken from the proceedings, follow: 


; [ think Miss Stevenson makes her point clear 
[with reference to natural signs and their permissible use], but I 
want to emphasize the distinction made between gestures and signs; 
that is to say, the permissible gestures of an oral class and the sign 
language. Permissible gestures are not signs, in the understanding 
of the term that we all have when thinking and speaking of the sign 
language. Up to a certain point, in the early teaching of deaf chil- 
dren, gestures or motions are used, and they are permissible and in 
no sense dangerous. But beyond that point they are dangerous, and 
their use is injurious. This danger point is just at the place or 
moment that a gesture or motion “becomes a convention ; that is to 
say, is remembered by the pupil and used by him as a part of a lan- 
guage of signs. Now, a motion or gesture may be used the first day 
a deaf child is in school, to the end that he shall get a thought that 
the teacher is endeavoring to convey, just as a picture may be used 
for the same purpose, but there is no need whatever of the motion or 
gesture becoming the sign language,or a part of the sign language, 
any more than there is of the picture becoming a part of the sign 
language. And it will not become a part of a sign language if no 
further use is made of it, if it is forgotten by everyone concerned, 
which it will be if its use ceases when it has served its purpose. With 
reference to what has been said regarding the use of the sign language 
in and outside the schoolroom, I agree with Mr. Long thoroughly 
that there should be consistency in the practice of the school. If the 
sign language has no place inside the schoolroom, it has likewise no 
place outside; an evil in one place, it is an evil in the other. The 
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schoolroom measured by four walls is not the school, in the large and 
complete sense. As we know, the hearing child gets far the greater 
part and best part of his education outside the schoolroom. The 
world is his school. Likewise the world as it exists about him, in all 
its entirety, must be the school of the deaf child, but in order that it 
shall be so to the fullest extent and for all its possible profit, the same 
spirit and the same rule of teaching and learning must prevail out- 
side as obtain inside the schoolroom. ‘That, of course, means no sign 
language anywhere. It means the English language everywhere and 
for every purpose. The plea of necessity is the one most frequently 
offered by the teacher in excuse for relapsing into use of the sign 
language. Now, there can arise no necessity for use of the sign lan- 
guage that does not resolve itself into an occasion and an opportunity 
for using the English language, and the greatest necessity for the 
sign language that may come measures an equally great opportunity 
for using the English language, and of teaching it thus through its 
use. Instead of thinking in terms of necessity, let the teacher think 
in terms of opportunity. If he does this, he will instantly change 
his point of view, with the result a complete revolution in his method 
of teaching. A teacher has the feeling come to him upon occasion 
that he simply must resort to the sign language to move forward in 
his work ; nevertheless, let him use English, and only English. The 
occasion coming again, the temptation will come again, but again let 
English be the one language employed. By this persistence and 
repetition, once, twice, three times, the children do finally catch the 
thought or meaning of the particular language used, and they have 
thus in this much learned the English language, and, moreover, have 
learned it in the right way and the best way, for with the rest they, 
by this method, are /earning to learn, acquiring a mind attitude and 
habit of learning, which is education of the best kind and in the 
truest sense. 

Doctor Arco. If I am in the vard, Mr. Booth, and I want a hoe, 
suppose I speak or spell to a young deaf boy, “I want a hoe,” but he 
does not understand me, what am I going to do without the sign 
language right there? How am I going to get the hoe? 

Mr. Boorn. I would speak to him if an oral pupil, spell to him 
ifa manual pupil. I would not sign to him. 

Doctor Arco. But the boy does not understand what I say. 
Am I to stand there and let him stand there without understanding ? 

Mr. Boor. You can ask another boy to get the hoe, the first 
boy looking on and seeing him bring it. 

Doctor Arco. But there may not be any other boy around. 

Mr. Boorn. Let the penalty fit the crime. Ignorance is the 
crime in this case, and the boy suffers humiliation for his ignorance, 
which is a very proper penalty and an effective one for the good that 
It is bound to do him. 

Doctor Arco. But I want the hoe. 

Mr. Boorn. Yes; but as a teacher of the deaf you can afford to 
sacrifice something, and this is a case where sacrifice is called for. 
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Watch the boy. After you have repeated your request two or three 
times, the boy not understanding you will go away, saying to himself, 
“What did Doctor Argo mean: ‘I want a hoe; I want a hoe’? 
I do not understand. I am very dull.” He thus goes away, ashamed 
and disgusted with himself, but mark you, with the resolution strong 
in his mind and soul that he is going to learn to understand you here- 
after, which, needless to say, is a good resolution for the boy to take 
and a good state of mind for him to be in at the time. But coming 
back to the hoe. The boy will undoubtedly watch Doctor Argo as he 
goes after the hoe himself, and see him get it. And the boy learns, 
thus naturally, easily, and surely, what the expression means; and 
you wanted him to do that, far more than you wanted the hoe. 

Limiting the use of the English language to the schoolroom is 
limiting it within very narrow bounds, and I maintain that no deaf 
child can learn the English language, or any other, merely by use of 
it in the schoolroom. Take the sign language if you will, and recall 
instances of hearing teachers trying to learn it and failing, though it 
is the easiest language in the world to learn if taken up in the right 
way. I have known teachers, and you have, who have had a com- 
plete course in “sign lessons” at the hands of an expert teacher, and 
have used the sign language in the schoolroom twenty, thirty, forty 
years, yet are helpless practically outside the schoolroom in all uses 
of the language for social intercourse. [ tell you, fellow teachers, 
no language can be learned, least of all by the heavily handicapped 
deaf, with the teaching of it and use of it limited to the narrow 
boundaries and meager resources of a schoolroom; nor can any lan- 
guage be learned in its real difficulties and to its complete mastery 
except through its persistent and exclusive use. 





We have notice that the Swarthmore School and Kindergarten 
will hold its closing exercises Saturday evening, May 20, at 8:15 
o'clock, at the Woman’s Club House, Park Avenue, Swarthmore, Pa. 
A silver offering will be taken for the benefit of the Chefoo School. 
All interested are invited to attend. 





Two schools have recently started papers, the Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, State School, publishing the “New Mexico Progress,” and 
St. John’s Institute at St. Francis, Wis., publishing “Our Young 
People. The Deaf Mutes’ Friend.” 





Wantep—A position by an experienced, successful manual 
training teacher. Russian and Swedish systems. Address _ the 
Editor of the REvIEw. 
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SUMMER MEETING DATES CHANGED. 


As has been announced, the Eighth Summer Meeting of the As- 
sociation has been appointed to be held in Chicago the coming sum- 
mer. However, on account of the inconvenience to some of the 
schools of the opening date announced, namely, June 26, it has been 
decided to put the date forward two days, or to June 28, the open- 
ing exercises to be held on the evening of that day, and the closing 
date being July 5. It is hoped that the new dates will be quite gen- 
erally satisfactory to those wishing to attend. Good progress is be- 
ing made upon the program, and at this writing the outlook is most 
encouraging for a successful, profitable, and in every way enjoyable 
meeting. 

For information as to local arrangements, address the chairman 
of the committee, Miss Mary McCowen, 512 North Normal Park- 
way, Chicage. For information as to program, address either Miss 
McCowen or Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Replying to inquiries it should be said that, on account of the 
holding of the Summer Meeting in Chicago, no session of the Sum- 
mer School at Northampton will be held this year. 

A NEW PRINCIPAL FOR THE ROME, N. Y., SCHOOL. 

Announcement is made of a change in the office of Principal of 
the Rome, New York, School for the Deaf. Mr. Edward P. Clarke, 
for the past three years in the position, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect September 1, and Mr. E. A. Gruver, for eleven years 
the Principal of the Lexington Avenue, New York City, School, has 
been elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Gruver’s successor as Principal 
of the Lexington Avenue School has not yet been announced. 


THE AssocIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg.in German money; ofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders skould be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 





WantEep.—Copies of the June, 1908, number of the Assocta- 
TON Review, for which fifty cents each will be paid. Address, 
the Volta Bureau. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teacherg 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may beof servicetothem. The General Secreta 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong. 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. . 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenoug? 
Words ’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may) 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for! 
single copies, 25 cents. 3 


CAMP GHOCORUA 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS : 
A VACATION CAMP AND SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


DEPARTMENT FOR DEAF BOYS 
Conducted by S. G. DAVIDSON, M. A. Eighth Summer, June 26 to September® 





io CHILDREN cannot afford to waste three months out of every twelvei 

idleness. This Camp School was established to enable them to continigg 
their education during the summer months under conditions most favorable i 
mental and physical health. E 

Speech, Lip-reading, and Language are taught by experts, not only througit 
the usual lessons, but in the more natural, and therefore more rapid and satis: 
factory way, through practical use in connection with real experiences. Aitit] 
metic and other branches are also taught when desired. Special attention 
paid to character development. 

The boys enjoy fishing, bathing, tramping, mountain climbing, and 
forms of outdoor sports. They are always accompanied by their teacher 
both for protection and for purposes of instruction. Children received from 
eight years up. Illustrated booklet on application. 

Address all communications to 

. DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa | 





Brookdale Oral Home for Deaf Childre : 


A private home school for young deaf children, pro- 
viding the real home atmosphere, a mother’s care, and con- 
stant association with hearing children. 

Children taken as early as two years and taught Speech 
and Lip-Reading that they may be able to attend the regular 
schools for hearing children from their own homes as soon 
as possible. Address, 


CORA B. HEDLEY, _ BETZWOOD, (Norristown, R. D. 1), PENN 











